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LETTERS 


EDITORIAL 


Time  For  Laughter 


IT'S  time  to  discard  sad  visages  and  laugh  again. 
Our  winter  was   long   and  cold,   and   after   the  cold    it   seemed 
days  stretched  into  weeks  during  which  the  sun  never  shone. 
Faces  got  long  and  frowns  became  fixed,  worries  and  discontent  pre- 
vailed, and  good  humor  was  a  sometime  thing. 

But  now  it's  spring! 

Flowing  waters  sing  in  the  uplands,  in  the  bogs  it's  the  hyla  chorus 
and  solos  of  red-winged  blackbirds,  and  all  in  between  the  environ- 
ment of  man — his  habitat — surges  with  the  pulse  of  spring  and 
something  inside  man  responds,  with  laughter. 

True,  the  environment  of  man  shows  scars  of  mistreatment  and 
signs  of  wear  that  even  spring  cannot  hide.  Much  of  it  is  fouled  by 
wastes,  poisoned  by  chemicals,  and  degraded  by  the  consequences  of 
shortsighted  manipulations  of  its  basic  ecology. 

But  it  is  hard  to  suppress  the  exultation  that  comes  with  the  new- 
ness of  spring,  and  especially  the  spring  of  1970  when  it  appears  that, 
at  long  last,  "the  decade  of  the  environment"  finally  has  arrived.  A 
massive  new  coalition  of  interests  now  brings  together  not  only  the 
outdoorsman  and  conservationist  but  also  the  scientist,  the  urbanite 
and  the  youth  of  the  country  who  realize  that  their  rising  expecta- 
tions for  quality  in  human  life  can  only  be  fulfilled  in  a  high  quality 
human  environment.  And  let  it  be  noted  that  in  the  youth  of  the 
country  the  environmentalist  has  a  powerful  ally,  powerful  enough  to 
have  come  near  doing  politically  what  no  enemy  of  this  nation 
has  ever  achieved  by  force  of  arms. 

It  is  hard  to  be  pessimistic  when  on  campuses  all  across  the 
country  students  turn  their  active  attention  to  the  crisis  of  the  en- 
vironment, and  at  the  same  time  a  paper  as  influential  in  the  business 
community  as  The  Wall  Street  Journal  features  in  its  columns  a 
discussion  of  problems  of  ecology.  We  know  we  can  control  popula- 
tion growth,  if  today's  youth  have  the  will  so  to  do.  We  can  develop 
technology  to  keep  our  air,  water  and  landscape  clean,  and  to  recycle 
wastes  in  the  form  of  reusable  products.  We  can  produce  pesticides 
that  "self-destruct"  after  a  predetermined  life  span  and  do  not  ac- 
cumulate in  the  environment  above  tolerable  levels.  We  can  live  in 
harmony  with  the  land,  and  with  the  other  species  that  share  the  en- 
vironment with  us.  We  know  we  can,  if  we  will  but  set  our  priorities 
right  and  face  up  to  the  costs,  and  in  the  exuberance  of  spring  it's 
mighty  hard  to  believe  we  won't.  If  we  do,  no  silent  spring  will  ever 
make  spring  laughter  out  of  place. — J.  F.  Me. 


More  Lakes  and  Ponds 

JUST  a  little  note  to  express  our  appreciation 
for  the  work  the  Commission  is  doing  in  ob- 
taining additional  places  for  the  residents  of 
Virginia  to  fish,  one  of  these  being  the 
Chandler  Mill  Pond  in  Montross,  Virginia. 

It  was  rather  surprising  to  me  to  find  out 
just  how  many  of  our  members  were  familiar 
with  this  particular  pond  and  what  had  hap- 
pened to  it  during  the  hurricane.  Obviously 
they  had  fished  there  at  some  time  or  another 
and  were  a  little  disturbed  that  the  pond 
might  not  be  restored  to  its  former  condition. 

I'm  sure  everybody  will  be  elated  to  find 
out  that  the  pond  will  be  maintained  and 
stocked  regularly  by  the  Commission. 

Again  I  would  like  to  express  our  apprecia- 
tion at  the  foresightedness  of  the  Commission 
and  would  like  to  see  many  more  lakes  and 
ponds  come  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Commission. 

Will  Haas,  Secretary 
Alexandria,  Va.,  Chapter  I.W.LA. 


Heartsick 

PLEASE  accept  my  warm  thanks  for  prompt 
renewal  of  my  subscription  to  Virginia  Wild- 
life. 

As  a  reader  and  a  sportswoman  with  strong 
country  roots,  I  am  vividly  aware  that  "Under 
all  is  the  land."  Surely  it  is  the  ultimate  basis 
of  all  our  resources. 

May  all  your  good  efforts,  and  those  of 
countless  others,  continue  to  awaken  all  our 
people  to  the  desperate  need  to  conserve  and 
replenish  what  God  created  on  this  planet. 

In  apprciation,  please  feel  free  to  use  the 
enclosed  poem  if  you  care  to.  I  am  heartsick 
at  rumors  that  the  Mill  Creek  area  in  James 
City  County,  unchanged  for  a  hundred  years 
or  more,  is  soon  to  give  way  to  a  large  resi- 
dential  development. 

MILL  CREEK-JAMES  CITY  COUNTY 

Old  friend,  old  love,  so  winningly  made  new 

at  every  dawn 
That    leans    above    your    mirror    before    going 

on  to  day — 
Could  there  be  those  who  pause  beside  your 

shore,  then  hurry  on, 
Ill-tempered  that  you  caused  a  small  delay? 
My    lovely    creek,    all    doe-eyed    brown    in 

cypressed  upper  reaches. 
Shaded   to   amber  where  you   join  the  larger 

stream  below, 
How    many   loves,   like    me,    will    count    your 

redbuds,  oaks  and  beeches, 
Or    search    to    find    where    frail    arbutus    and 

your  tangled  jasmine  grow? 
Truly,   I  own  you  more  than   they  who  hold 

the  deeds 
Recounting    that    theirs    are    your    pines    and 

marsh  and  reeds. 

Elizabeth  W.  Matthews 
Williamsburg 


Text  and  Photos  by  BILL  COCHRAN 
Roanoke 

BERNARD  Creasy,  dressed  in  camouflage  clothing  from 
head   to   foot,   hunkered   down   along   the   rim   of  a 
Botetourt  County  ridge  and  began  working  his  cedar 
box  turkey  call. 
"Calk-calk-calk." 

Up  the  mountain,  perhaps  one-quarter  of  a  mile,  was  a 
coarse-toned,  lusty  answer. 


Bernard    Creasy,    clothed    in    camouflage    from    head    to    foot,    calls    a 
spring  gobbler  with  a  cedar  box  call. 

"Gobble-ooble-ooble-ooble." 

I  almost  held  my  breath  as  Bernard  glanced  at  me,  his 
eyes  sparkling  with  the  excitement  and  faith  that  a  big 
moment  was  soon  to  occur.  It  was  about  time. 

The  week  before,  opening  week  of  last  year's  annual 
spring  gobbler  season,  Bernard  had  taken  his  vacation  and 
hunted  every  morning  with  only  one  gobbler  responding. 
And  just  as  that  one  had  come  into  range,  another  hunter 
rushed  in  and  scared  it  away. 

The  weather  opening  week  had  been  fitful,  cold  and 
windy,  raw  and  nasty.  The  toms  in  our  area  had  clamped 
their  mouths  shut  and  just  weren't  answering,  no  matter 
how  skillfully  you  talked  their  language. 

Now  things  were  different.  A  warm  sun  was  beginning 
to  glow  on  the  expanding,  yellow-green  leaves  of  spring 
and  to  bathe  the  redbuds  and  dogwood  blossoms.  And  a 
gobbler  was  ready  to  talk  turkey. 


Hunter  moves  in  on  gobbler  he  has  downed,  shotgun  held  ready. 

Earlier  this  morning,  just  after  dawn,  when  the  whippoor- 
wills  had  hushed  and  the  forest  was  becoming  alive  with  the 
symphony  of  finches  and  chickadees,  cardinals  and  crows, 
Bernard  had  skillfully  called  up  a  huge  old  tom  only  to  see 
it  escape  down  the  ridge  on  thundering  wings.  That  doesn't 
happen  very  often  to  him,  despite  the  fact  that  the  wild 
turkey  is  perhaps  the  wariest  and  most  crafty  creature  in 
the  woods.  Over  30  toms  have  tumbled  when  Bernard's  gun 
has  boomed.  The  spring  before,  in  this  same  area,  we  both 
had  a  big  gobbler  and  were  headed  home  by  10  a.m. 

Now  a  new  gobbler  was  at  hand,  a  new  chance,  new 
excitement  to  pound  our  heart  and  make  our  breath  come 
in  quick  catches.  We  eased  up  the  ridge  a  short  way,  then 
parted  and  got  behind  large  oak  trees.  Bernard  called  again. 
The   tom   answered,   but   showed   no   signs   of  coming   our 

Bernard  attaches  tab  from  his  big  game  license  to  his  tom. 


A  heavy  load  seems  light  on  the  way  back  to  car  after  successful  hunt. 

way. 

Gobblers  react  differently  to  a  call,  and  this  is  part  of 
the  excitement  of  hunting  them.  A  few  come  running.  Some 
come  strutting,  puffing,  blowing  and  drumming,  taking 
their  time,  gobbling  nearly  every  step.  Others  slip  in  quietly, 
like  a  shadow.  Still  others  don't  come  at  all. 

This  one  wasn't  moving.  Perhaps  he  had  been  fooled  by  a 
caller  before.  Bernard  would  have  to  work  with  him. 

Carefully  and  slowly  moving  the  striker  across  the  call 
box,  Bernard  produced  a  long,  pleading,  seductive  hen  call 
that  seemed  to  be  urging  the  old  boy  that  it  would  be  well 
worth  his  while  to  come  take  a  look.  The  tom  gave  off 
another  hearty  gobble. 

Bernard  waited.  Some  people  call  too  much.  Bernard 
gives  only  a  few  yelps,  then  waits  and  watches.  What  you 
don't  do  in  turkey  hunting  can  be  as  important  as  what 
you  do. 

All  the  while  I  clung  to  my  oak  tree  as  if  I  were  part  of 
the  bark.  Bugs  whizzed  around  my  head.  My  foot  went  to 
sleep.  I  wanted  to  move.  I  could  think  of  a  dozen  reasons 
for  moving.  I  wanted  to  shake  off  the  helpless  feeling  of 
waiting  immobile.  I  wanted  to  make  something  happen. 

Still,  I  realized  that  the  best  thing,  the  only  thing,  to 
do  was  wait  it  out,  to  move  only  my  eyeballs,  and  to  move 
them  slowly.  Turkeys  are  smart.  They  have  keen  ears  and 
sharp  eyes.  They  can  vanish  in  a  second,  these  big,  beautiful 
and  exasperating  creatures. 

Bernard  worked  the  call  again,  giving  off  the  same  long, 
seductive  plea.  It  seemed  to  set  the  old  boy  on  fire.  He 
sounded  off  twice  more  and  we  knew  he  was  on  the  way. 

I  hugged  the  tree  even  tighter.  It  became  a  part  of  me. 
Another  gobble  sounded,  even  closer  this  time.  Then  there 
was  the  crunch  of  walking  in  dry  leaves,  of  big  feet  moving 
closer. 

Suddenly,  there  in  a  patch  of  sunlight  which  filtered 
through  the  tender  leaves  to  my  left  front  was  the  turkey, 
standing  tall  and  slim,  his  neck  outstretched,  his  keen  eyes 
searching,  his  head  a  ghostly  bluish  white. 

Now  was  the  time  to  make  a  move.  I  could  make  a 
sudden,    rapid    movement,    shouldering    my    gun,    sighting 


and   firing   in   a  single,   blurred  motion,   or   I   could   move 
painfully  slowly,  hoping  he  wouldn't  spot  me. 

I  eased  my  shotgun  upward  and  had  moved  no  more 
than  six  inches  when  he  spotted  me.  He  took  a  big  step 
and  prepared  to  leap  into  the  air  when  I  blasted  him 
with  a  charge  of  No.  4  shot  from  my  20  gauge  gun. 

He  staggered,  one  wing  broken,  but  he  wasn't  down. 
He  was  escaping.  Bernard,  several  yards  to  my  left,  took 
a  shot  at  him.  Still,  the  turkey  was  quite  alive.  Running 
in  long,  bounding  steps,  he  disappeared  over  the  ridge. 
My  heart  sank.  I  raced  after  him.  You  don't  stand  much 
chance  running  after  a  turkey.  He  is  as  fleet-footed  as  a 
filly.  But  this  one  was  wounded.  I  had  him  spotted  again. 
I  fired  twice  more  as  I  crashed  down  the  steep  ridge  after 
him. 

On  he  went.  I  lost  sight  of  him.  I  had  to  stop  and  listen. 
I  heard  him  again  and  spurted  after  him,  digging  in  my 
pocket  for  shells  and  reloading  on  the  run. 

But  there  was  no  need  for  another  shot.  The  great  bird 
suddenly  slowed.  His  steps  grew  shorter.  His  legs  seemed 
to  turn  to  rubber.  He  hunkered  down  in  the  leaves,  turned 
to  face  me,  then  his  long,  graceful  neck  slowly  bowed.  He 
was  mine,  in  a  moment  of  happiness  and  a  moment  of 
remorse. 

Suddenly  I  realized  I  was  exhausted.  But  I  shouldered 
the  ITVii  pound  bird  and  immediately  climbed  back  up  the 
ridge.  It  was  a  proud  moment,  but  as  I  climbed  I  fully 
knew  it  was  because  of  Bernard's  skill  with  the  call  that 
I  had  scored.  He  really  deserved  this  bird. 

But  Bernard  graciously  shared  my  glory,  shaking  my 
hand  and  pounding  me  on  the  back.  A  few  days  later  he 
bagged  a  tom — a  twin  to  mine — while  hunting  in  Bedford 
County.  It  was  a  long  way  from  the  Thanksgiving  season; 
nonetheless,  now  was  certainly  a  time  to  be  thankful. 

Bernard     (left)     and     author    compare    "spring    Thanksgiving"    turkeys. 
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By  MARJORIE  LATHAM  MASSELIN 
Richmond 


THE  first  premise  of  good  cooking  should  be  that  no 
food  exists  which  cannot  be  made  palatable  by  the 
proper  culinary  treatment.  Some,  it  goes  without 
saying,  can  be  made  more  palatable  than  others  and  it  is 
certainly  true  that  some  foods  can  be  made  more  palatable  to 
some  people  than  to  others.  However,  I  have  run  across 
very  few  people  in  my  lifetime  who  do  not  like,  at  least  on 
occasion,  a  really  good  clear  soup.  One  thing  which  can 
be  made  out  of  raw  meat  and  bones  is  a  crystal  clear,  highly 
flavorful  broth. 

A  good  broth  can  be  enjoyed  hot  as  is  or  with  the  addi- 
tion of  cooked  rice  or  noodles  .  .  .  (cooked  separately  in 
order  not  to  cloud  the  broth  with  their  starch)  .  .  .  and/or 
vegetables.  It  can  be  reduced  and  frozen  for  future  use 
either  as  clear  soup  again  or  to  enrich  gravies  and  sauces.  It 
can  be  made  into  an  aspic,  which  in  turn  can  be  served 
by  itself,  or  with  vegetables  or  meat,  and  it  can  be  used 
most  elegantly  to  coat  a  pate  made  of  the  meat  cut  from 
the  bones  that  went  into  making  it  in  the  first  place. 

The  tenderest  bird,  if  it  is  of  any  great  size,  when  roasted 
whole  tends  to  have  dry,  tough  drumsticks.  Even  when  by 
some  miraculous  twist  of  luck  the  drumsticks  turn  out  to  be 
tender  there  are  still  all  those  nasty  ligaments  to  be  dealt 
with.  In  general,  then,  a  roasted  drumstick  is  pretty  much 
of  a  loss. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  they  are  boned  raw  and  ground 
raw  (twice)  they  make  a  marvelous  pate.  The  rest  of  the 
meat  on  the  frame  can  be  added,  except  for  the  breast  meat, 
and  the  flesh  and  certain  organs  of  other  available  game 
birds  combined  with  it.  The  breast  of  a  turkey  is  usually 
capable  of  being  treated  in  some  way  other  than  mincing 
no  matter  how  tough  the  rest  of  the  bird  may  be. 

One  way  to  handle  this  breast  meat  is  to  poach  it  in  wine, 
the  wine  being  of  itself  a  tenderizing  agent.  It  can  then  be 
served  cold,  either  as  a  chaud-froid  or  in  clear  aspic.  Cold, 
it  will  slice  very  thin  with  reasonable  ease,  and  the  thinness 
of  the  slice  adds  further  to  the  illusion  of  greater  tenderness 
than  may  be  inherent  in  the  meat. 

Either  the  breast  by  itself  or  the  rest  of  the  turkey  meat 
except  for  the  breast,  can  be  boned  and  rolled  in  its  own 
skin,  or  in  a  pastry  case.  The  raw  meat  can  be  tenderized 
first — either  by  pounding  with  a  mallet  designed  for  this 
purpose  or  by  treating  it  with  tenderizing  salt.  A  stuffing 
of  seasoned  wild  rice  is  often  added  and  the  meat  rolled 
around  it.  A  torn  skin  may  require  wrapping  in  cheesecloth 
and  tying  for  the  first  part  of  the  baking  time,  but  this 
should  be  removed  once  the  meat  has  firmed  in  cooking 
so  that  the  skin  has  ample  time  to  brown  and  crisp  before 
serving. 

From  all  the  foregoing,  you  can  see  that  an  entire  meal 


exclusive  of  the  dessert  can  be  made  from  a  wild  gobbler. 
Take  the  liver,  parts  of  the  wings  and  drumsticks  for  a 
pate  molded  prettily  in  an  aspic  made  from  the  bones.  Since 
the  aspic  will  not  use  all  of  that  lovely  broth,  a  clear  soup 
can  be  served  to  use  what  is  left.  The  breast  meat  poached 
in  wine  and  served  with  a  sauce  makes  the  main  course. 
And  all  of  it  will  be  utterly  palatable. 

To  bone  a  turkey  is  not  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world,  but 
I  can  do  it,  so  you  know  it  is  not  the  most  difficult  thing 
either!  I  spent  a  good  part  of  New  Year's  Day  boning  one, 
and  all  the  while  I  had  its  owner  peering  over  my  shoulder, 
murmuring  at  intervals,  "Danged  if  I  ever  saw  anybody  do 
that  before!" 

Of  course  I  have  often  boned  domestic  turkeys,  but  the 
idea  of  treating  a  wild  one  this  way  had  not  occurred  to  me 
until  I  had  a  letter  from  a  reader  saying  that  he  had  a 
skinned  wild  turkey  in  his  freezer  (the  skin  and  feathers 
had  been  taken  by  an  artist  friend  to  inspire  his  students), 
and  asking  what  I  would  recommend  doing  with  it.  I  told 
him  that  if  he  had  gone  that  far,  I  thought  he  might  as 
well  bone  the  bird  and  cook  it  in  a  pastry  case  rather  as 
one  would  do  a  Beef  Wellington.  But  I  added  that  I  had 
never  done  one  that  way  so  I  had  no  idea  whether  it  would 
work.  "If  it  turns  out  well,"  I  wrote,  "I  shall  be  glad  if  you 
would  let  me  know.  If  it  doesn't,  I  never  heard  of  you!" 

That  was  a  couple  of  months  ago;  he  did  write  to  let  me 
know  what  he  had  done  with  the  bird  and,  of  course,  since 
then  I  have  found  out  for  myself  that  the  method  works 
very  well.  However,  if  the  skin  is  not  badly  mangled  by  the 
shot  and  the  dressing  out,  I  still  like  to  use  it  for  making 
the  roll,  because  a  pastry  case,  no  matter  how  you  make  it, 
is  going  to  get  soggy  on  the  bottom.  It  can  also  be  greasy 
and  it  has  the  great  disadvantage  of  keeping  the  doneness 
of  the  meat  a  complete  secret  from  the  cook  until  it  gets 
carved  at  table.  By  then,  unfortunately,  it  is  a  trifle  late  for 
corrections. 

The  method  one  follows  is  always  a  matter  of  judgment 
on  the  part  of  the  cook.  This  turkey  I  boned  New  Year's 
Day  was  so  large  that  I  thought  roasting  must  render  those 
drumsticks  completely  inedible.  That  seemed  such  an  awful 
waste  of  wild  turkey  that  in  spite  of  the  breasts,  although 
heavy,  looking  as  though  they  should  be  very  tender,  I  de- 
cided to  bone  out  the  meat  for  a  roll  and  to  cook  the  breasts 
as  a  separate  dish. 

Relying  on  my  "eye"  for  tenderness,  I  also  decided  to 
prepare  the  breast  meat  as  a  hot  dish.  In  spite  of  their  being 
boned,  it  will  be  more  difficult  to  carve  them  hot  than 
cold. 

To  Make  a  Broth 

The  carcass,  with  what  few  fragments  of  flesh  remained 
on  it,  I  broke  up,  covered  with  cold  water,  added  salt, 
cracked  pepper,  leek  and  a  piece  of  bay  leaf  and  simmered 
for  something  like  eight  hours.  The  broth  thus  produced, 
I  strained  through  fine  linen  and  the  yield,  when  chilled, 
was  three  pints  of  crystal  clear  jelly.  It  is  frozen  at  the  mo- 
ment, but  I  know  when  I  heat  it  to  coat  a  mold  of  game  liver 
pate  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  add  any  gelatin.  The  aspic 
will  be  quite  firm  enough  without  it,  and  it  will  have  a 
much  better  texture  on  the  tongue.* 

To  Bone  a  Turkey 

Starting  at  the  back,  take  a  very  sharp  knife  and  cut  down 
the  length  of  the  spine.  Gently,  start  pulling  the  skin  up  and 

(Continued  on  page  17) 

♦Directions    for   handling;  stock   that   does   not   jell,   see   "Let's    Cook    Tough 
Old  Venison,"  Virginia  Wildlife  Nov.  1969,  p.  20. 
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ANY  gobblers  will  be  in  for  a  rude  awakening  by  a 
Roanoke  man  when  the  spring  season  begins  April 
18. 
The  toms  will  be  thinking  that  Gene  Craft  is  one  of  their 


own. 


Craft  is  a  master  turkey-caller,  who  estimates  that  he  has 
coaxed  upwards  of  200  of  the  birds  toward  him  during 
his  hunting  career.  He  does  it  with  a  homemade  mouth  caller 
that  he  developed  after  spending  about  $50  experimenting. 

His  device  consists  of  a  piece  of  paper  clip,  a  strip  of  a 
penny  balloon  and  two  pieces  of  innertube  patching. 

Craft  learned  the  tricks  of  fooling  turkeys  with  a  conven- 
tional box  caller.  But  he  says  he  found  it  cumbersome,  be- 
cause he  had  to  lay  aside  his  gun  while  scraping  out  yelps. 

He  converted  to  the  mouth  caller  six  years  ago.  "I  saw  a 
Staunton  hunter  using  one  in  Highland  County,"  Craft 
said,  "and  he  was  kind  enough  to  show  me  how  to  use 
one." 

It  wasn't  as  easy  to  master  as  it  looked.  Six  to  eight 
months  afterwards,   Craft   found  himself  still  an   amateur. 


He  still  hunts  his  old  homeplace,  as  a  member  of  the 
Catawba  Hunt  Club.  The  Craft  farm  is  on  Catawba  Creek. 

Members  of  the  club  annually  have  marked  success  on 
deer,  bear  and  turkeys. 

To  illustrate  the  kind  of  luck  they  have,  a  buck  bagged 
by  one  of  them  in  the  1968  season  won  top  honors  in  the 
1969  big  game  trophy  contest.  This  23-pointer  was  downed 
by  George  Hill  of  Salem.  Craft  was  along  when  Hill  scored. 

But  turkey  hunting — calling  is  perhaps  a  better  word — 
is  Craft's  first  love.  He  just  likes  to  outwit  them.  "I've 
called  more  turkeys  for  other  people  than  I've  killed, 
myself,"  he  says. 

He  prefers  the  spring  gobbler  season  for  apparent  rea- 
sons. "Most  of  those  killed  in  the  fall  are  young  ones,"  he 
points  out,  "because  the  old,  experienced  birds  are  too  hard 
to  fool." 

It's  a  different  story  during  the  spring  when  the  toms 
have  romance  on  their  minds.  "You  can  fake  them  then," 
Craft  said. 


HOME-MADE  CALLER  FOOLS  TOMS 


By  OZZIE  WORLEY 
Roanoke 


"But  I  figured  if  that  guy  could  do  it,  so  could  I,"  he  recalls. 
He  practiced,  practiced  and  practiced. 

Eventually,  his  dedication  paid  off,  and  for  the  last  five 
years  he  has  used  the  caller  to  fool  turkeys  in  an  area 
ranging  from  Roanoke  County  to  Highland  County. 

His  high  moment  came  in  the  fall  season  of  1968  when 
he  called  up  an  entire  gang. 

Craft  says  that  callers  similar  to  his  can  be  bought.  How- 
ever, he  tried  one  and  couldn't  manage  a  peep  on  it. 

H  used  the  trial  and  error  method  on  his  homemade 
caller  until  he  came  up  with  the  type  he  is  using  now.  He 
normally  takes  two  along  on  a  hunt,  one  for  long-calling 
jmd  the  other  for  short-calling. 

"For  most  people,"  he  pointed  out,  "mouth-calling  is 
pretty  tough  to  learn.  If  you  don't  set  your  mind  that 
you're  going  to  blow  it,  you  just  won't." 

Craft  was  reared  on  a  farm  in  Botetourt  County.  It  was 
there,  as  a  lad,  that  he  bagged  his  first  game — squirrels — 
and  his  love  for  hunting  was  spawned. 


He  proved  this  point  on  the  final  day  of  the  season  last 
spring. 

Craft  was  calling  for  two  friends  and  wanted  at  least  one 
of  them  to  get  a  shot.  But  the  early  part  of  the  morning 
was  rainy  and  only  a  couple  of  turkeys  responded  to  his 
yelps.  They  wouldn't  come  close. 

With  less  than  a  half  hour  remaining  to  hunt  (you  must 
stop  at  11  a.m.),  the  dejected  hunters  started  from  the 
woods  in  Craft's  car.  They  reached  a  gate  just  a  few  yards 
from  the  main  highway  leading  home. 

One  of  the  men  got  out  and  started  for  the  gate  to  un- 
fasten it.  Suddenly  he  turned  and  ran  back  to  the  car.  "Are 
there  any  domestic  turkeys  around  here?"  he  asked  Craft. 
Craft  nodded  "no." 

"Well,  stick  your  heads  out  and  listen,"  the  man  said. 

"Perk,  perk,  perk" — the  unmistakable  chatter  of  turkeys 
sounded  from  a  rise  several  hundred  yards  from  the  car. 

Craft  jumped  out  and  went  to  work  with  his  caller.  The 

(Continued  on  page  16) 
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1970  Trout  Stocking  Plan 


LEGEND: 

♦—National   Forest  Wafers 

B — Brook  Trout 

R — Rainbow  Trout 

BR — Brown    Trout 

Period  Stocked 

Preseason 

May 

June 

ALBEMARLE   CO. 

Moormans  R.,  North  &  South  Fork 

R 

R 

ALLEGHANY  CO. 

Jackson    River    (Sathright) 

R.BR 

R.BR 

R 

Potts    Creek 

R 

R.BR 

Smith  Creek* 

B.R 

R 

Simpson  Creek* 

B.R 

B 

Pounding    Mill    Rurv^ 

B.R 

R 

Jerry's  Run* 

B 

Clifton   Forge   Res.* 

R 

R 

AMHERST   CO. 

S.  Fk.  Piney  R.  &  Piney  R.  Proper 

B.R 

B.R.BR 

R,BR 

Pedlar   River    (upper) 

B.R 

B,R 

R.BR 

Pedlar  River   (lower) 

B.R 

B.R 

R,BR 

North   Fork   Buffalo  River 

B.R 

B.R 

R.BR 

Brown   Mtn.  Run* 

B 

R 

Davis  Mill  Creek* 

B 

R 

Enchanted  Creek* 

B.R 

B,R 

Little  Irish  Creek* 

B.R 

B.R 

Pedlar  River* 

R 

R 

R 

Rocky  Row  Run* 

B 

R 

S.  Fork  Piney  River* 

B 

B 

Statons  Creek* 

B 

B 

AUGUSTA  CO. 

St.  Mary's  River* 

B.R 

R.BR 

R.BR 

North  River* 

R 

R 

R  (Oct.) 

Trout  Run* 

B 

Buffalo  Branch* 

B.R 

B.R 

East  Dry  Branch* 

B.R 

R 

Jerkemtight  Creek* 

B.R 

B.R 

Ramsey's  Draft* 

B.R 

B,R 

Braley  Pond* 

R 

Back  Creek* 

B.R 

B.R 

Johns   Run* 

B 

Kennedy   Creek* 

B 

Upper  Sherando  Lake* 

R 

R 

Lower  Sherando  Lake* 

R 

R 

Heartstone  Lake* 

R 

R 

R 

Puffenbarger  Pond* 

B 

Elkhorn   Lake* 

R 

R 

R 

Little  River* 

R 

BATH  CO. 

Bullpasture   River 

R.BR 

B,R,BR 

R,BR 

Jackson     River     (#623) 

R 

B,R 

R.BR 

Jackson    River    (Gathright) 

B.R 

B.R.BR 

R,BR 

Back   Creek 

B,R 

B.R 

Spring    Run 

B.R.BR 

B,R,BR 

R.BR 

Little  Mill  Creek* 

B 

Back    Creek* 

R 

R 

R 

Left  Prong  Wilson  Creek* 

B 

B 

Mares    Run* 

B 

B 

S.   Fk.   Pads  Creek* 

B 

B 

Muddy  Run* 

B 

B 

Jackson    River    (Hidden   Valley)* 

B.R 

R 

R 

Piney    River* 

B 

Lick  Run* 

B 

B 

BEDFORD    CO. 

Hunting  Creek* 

R 

R 

R 

Battery  Creek* 

R 

R 

BLAND  CO. 

Wolf  Creek 

B.R.BR 

B.R.BR 

R 

Laurel    Creek 

B.R 

No  Business  Creek 

B.R 

B,R 

Lick   Creek 

B.R 

B.R 

R 

Laurel    Fork 

B.R 

R 

R 

Spur  Branch 

B.R 

Lick    Creek* 

R 

R 

R 

By  BILL  WEEKES 
Martinsville 

TO  most  people,  April  may  mean  Easter  eggs,  showers 
and  the  President  throwing  out  the  first  ball.  But  to 
the   game-minded   Virginian,   April   means   one   thing 
and   one  thing  only:    Now  you   can   go   out  and  get  that 
trout! 

Zero  hour  was  12  p.m.  Saturday,  April  5,  1969.  Henry 
County's  Smith  River  was  one  of  more  than  320  stocked  Old 
Dominion  streams  where  anglers  congregated  in  droves  that 
day.  They  lined  the  banks  waiting  high  noon.  As  the  hands 
of  the  clock  inched  closer  to  the  stroke  of  twelve,  many 
started  to  wade  gingerly  into  the  waters,  rods  on  their 
shoulders. 

"What  time  is  it  now?"  sang  out  one  fisherman  to  a 
distant  companion  and  the  reply  was,  just  a  few  minutes 
more. 


Anglers    eagerly    await    noon    opening    at   about    five    minutes    before 

twelve. 

Soon  a  fisherman  with  a  watch  proclaimed  the  magic 
hour.  Lines  sounded  a  whirr  in  the  air  as  the  Flycasting 
Gang  shot  up  the  water  with  salmon  eggs,  worms,  shrimp, 
even  cheese.  Equipped  with  nets,  hip  boots  and  rods,  these 
first  day  interlopers,  at  first,  bunched  up  for  the  attack. 
They  flicked  their  bait  around  each  other. 

After  a  little  time  and  a  few  scattered  catches,  the  gang 
spread  out  along  the  cold  stream.  The  currents  swirled 
lazily  over  countless  rocks  and  boulders,  the  submerged 
portions  of  which  were  coated  with  films  of  moss  and 
algae.  Sportsmen  waded  carefully  over  these  slippery 
beds  of  rock,  moving  slowly,  casting  gently  into  the  various 
pools  that  undercut  banks  bedecked  with  bare  branched 
trees.  Only  an  occasional  pine  broke  the  solid  grayness  of 
sycamore,  birch  and  the  other  deciduous  trees  that  over- 
looked the  water.  Some  anglers,  more  impatient,  mounted 
these  banks  and  fought  the  underbrush  in  order  to  hike  up- 
stream. Somewhere  the  noisy  pray-da,  pray-da,  pray-da 
of  a  female  cardinal  invaded  the  stillness  of  the  woods. 
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From  time  to  time,  an  angler  hooked  a  brook  or 
brown  trout.  Slowly  he  reeled  in,  quietly,  almost  casually. 
There  was  no  slap  of  water  or  excited  flurry  as  is  usually  con- 
nected with  snagging  a  bass.  Catching  trout  on  the  first  day 
may  be  old  stuff  for  some  perhaps.  Most  catches  are  ten 
inches  or  less.  The  bigger  and  more  spirited  catches  will 
come  in  the  months  ahead.  Like  the  terminal  buds  just  be- 
ginning to  show  themselves,  so  the  young  trout  are  just  a 
promise  of  more  prominent  sights  of  the  summer. 

But  the  anglers  came  out  in  full  number  that  first  day, 
big  fish  or  not,  old  stuff  or  new.  Some  757  automobiles 
were  counted  along  a  12-mile  stretch  in  the  Philpott  area 
of  the  county.  It  was  the  largest  first-day  crowd  ever  re- 
corded in  Henry  County,  according  to  game  warden  Edgar 
Lemons. 

The  multitude  reflected  a  regeneration  of  hope  that 
seems  to  rise  to  surface  each  spring  in  the  heart  of  the 
angler.  State  and  U.  S.  Forest  Service  agencies  annually 
try  to  fulfill  this  hope  by  stocking  streams.  This  year — 
1970 — more  than  1,300,000  trout  are  being  planted  in  Vir- 
ginia waters,  some  12,000  of  which  were  stocked  in  the 
Smith  River  a  month  before  the  season  opened. 


Opening    day  frout   displayed    by    Lanny,    Gary,    and 
their  father,  A.  P.  Chitwood,  of  Collinsville. 

Photos  by  the  Author 
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Sinking    Creek 

Barbours    Creek* 

North  Fork  Barbours  Creek* 

South    Fork   Barbours  Creek* 

Cove  Creek* 

Lipes  Creek* 

DICKENSON  CO. 

Frying    Pan    Creek 
Caney  Creek 
Pound  River 

FLOYD  CO. 

Beaver  Creek 
Burkes  Fork 
Howells  Creek 
Rush   Fork 
West  Fork  Little 
Meadow  Creek 
Laurel  Fork 
Mira   Fork 
Little    River 


Period  Stocked 
Preseason     Moy  June 


Riv 


B.R 

B.R.BR 

R,BR 

R 

R 

R 

R 

R 

R 

R 

B 

B 

B,R 

B,R 

B,R 

B,R 

R 

R 

R 

B,R 

B.R 

B,R 

B.R 

R 

B.R 

B,R 

R.BR 

B,R 

B.R.BR 

B.R.BR 

R,BR 

B.R 

B,R 

B.R 

R,BR 

R.BR 

R.BR 

FRANKLIN  CO. 

Green  Creek 


B.R 


B.R 
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BOTETOURT  CO. 

Jennings  Creek 
Mill  Creek 
Roaring  Run 
North    Creek* 
Middle   Creek* 
McFalls    Creek* 
Cornelius  Creek* 

BUCHANAN  CO. 

Slate   Creek 
Hurricane    Fork 
Grassy  Creek 

CARROLL  CO. 

Stuarts  Creek 

Big    Reed    Island     Creek 

Little  Reed  Island  Creek 

Crooked  Creek 

Burkes  Fork 

Coal  Creek 

CRAIG  CO. 

Potts  Creek 


Period  Stocked 
Preseason     May  June 


R.BR 

R 

R.BR 

R 

R 

R,BR 

R 

R 

R,BR 

R 

R 

R 

R 

R 

R 

R 

R 

R 

R 

R 

R 

B,R 

B.R 

B.R 

B,R 

B,R 

B.R 

B,R 

B,R 

B,R 

B.R 

R.BR 

B.R.BR 

B.R.BR 

R,BR 

B.R 

R.BR 

R.BR 

B.R 

R 

R 

B,R 

B.R 

B,R 


B,R.BR       R.BR 


Maggodee  Creek 

B.R 

B.R 

Runnett  Bag  Creek 

B,R 

B,R 

FREDERICK    CO. 

Back  Creek   (Upper) 

B,R 

B.R 

Back  Creek   (Lower) 

B.R 

B.R 

Hogue  Creek 

B.R 

B.R 

Cedar    Creek 

B.R.BR 

B.R 

R.BR 

Paddy  Run   (Forest  Line  to  #600) 

B,R 

B.R 

Paddy    Run* 

R 

R 

R 

GILES  CO. 

Big   Stony  Creek 

B.R.BR 

B.R.BR 

R.BR 

Dismal  Creek* 

R 

R 

R 

GRAYSON  CO. 

Big  Wilson  Creek 

B.R 

B.R 

R 

Middle  Fork  Helton  Creek 

B 

B 

R 

Big    Fox    (lower) 

B.R.BR 

Big   Fox    (upper) 

B.R 

B.R 

R 

Middle   Fox  Creek 

B.R 

B.R 

R.BR 

Elk  Creek 

B.R.BR 

B.R 

R.BR 

Peach   Bottom  Creek 

R 

B.R 

R.BR 

Helton    Creek 

R 

B.R 

R.BR 

Turkey  Knob  Fork  Creek 

B.R 

B 

Hale  Lake* 

R 

R 

R 

GREENE    CO. 

Ivy  Branch 

B.R 

B.R 

South    River 

B.R 

B.R 

R,BR 

Switt   Run 

B.R 

B.R 

R.BR 

(Continued 

on  page  25 
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SPRINGTIME 

DISTRACTIONS 


By  EILEEN  LAMBERT 
Luray 


1  SHOULD  move  my  desk  away  from  this  window  or  close 
the  curtain  or  wear  blinders.  It's  almost  impossible  to 
work  here.  From  this  window  or  the  dining  room  win- 
dow just  below  we  have  seen  black  bears  and  deer  come  out 
of  the  woods — not  often — but  often  enough  to  keep  me 
staring  hopefully.  Recently  a  large  wild  turkey  gobbler 
strutted  out  of  and  back  into  the  woods,  pausing  to  spread 
his  tail  and  fluflf  his  feathers. 

Mostly  it's  the  little  birds.  There  was  the  chickadee 
problem.  They  were  fussing  and  I  saw  their  coconut  shell 
house  had  disappeared  from  the  small  maple  tree.  Re- 
membering the  excitement  of  the  chickadees  that  were 
nesting  in  an  old  post  when  a  five  foot  blacksnake  paid  a 
visit  I  armed  myself  with  a  stick  (not  to  kill  but  to  chase) 
and  waded  up  through  a  dense  carpet  of  periwinkle.  The 
coconut  shell  was  under  the  tree  separated  into  two  pieces 
revealing  a  ball  of  moss,  soft  plant  fiber,  some  of  my  own 
hair  (combings  and  clippings  I'd  donated)  and  two  tiny 
spotted  eggs,  so  fragile  I  accidentally  cracked  one  while 
trying  to  reassemble  the  nest.  I  lashed  the  coconut  into 
place  again,  retreated  to  my  desk  and  watched  for  further 
developments. 

It  no  longer  meets  with  their  approval.  They  moved  into 
a  nearby  milk  carton — but  saw  no  point  in  wasting  all  that 
lovely  soft  nesting  material  and  moved  it  to  the  new  loca- 
tion. 

Next  day  that  box  had  fallen  down.  They've  both  been  in 
place  a  long  time  and  seemed  quite  solidly  fastened.  Could 
a  large  snake  .  .  .?  a  bear,  maybe?  Surely  not  the  wind  .  .  .? 
Mystery.  After  peering  inside  and  seeing  a  lot  of  loose 
nesting  material  but  no  eggs,  I  wedged  it  back  in  the  tree 
crotch  and  anchored  it  firmly  with  heavy  twine.  Would  they 
get  discouraged  and  find  another  place? 

No.  An  animated  conference  on  a  branch  just  outside 
the  entrance.  They  considered  it  from  all  sides,  including 
the  inside.  It  passed  inspection  and  they  brought  more  ma- 
terial from  the  coconut. 

Later,  from  the  kitchen  window,  I  made  a  discovery  and 
found  a  possible  answer  to  the  chickadee  housing  problem. 
I  saw  a  chickadee  working  diligently  on  the  heavy  twine 
that  suspended  a  half  coconut  shell  feeder  from  a  grape 
arbor.  That  little  rascal  was  raveling  the  twine  into  fluff — 
nesting  material.  Maybe  they  took  outside  support  for  in- 


side comfort  .... 

A  male  ruby-throated  hummingbird  peered  inquisitively 
through  the  window  at  me.  Early  bird!  I  went  to  fill  and 
hang  out  the  "hummers'  "  feeder. 

I  saw  a  female  scarlet  tanager  near  the  brilliant  male  in 
the  still  almost  bare  black  locust  tree.  Will  they  nest  there 
again  this  year? 

Goldfinches,  the  males  as  bright  as  dandelions,  are  eating 
dandelion  fluff. 

I'm  carrying  on  my  never  ending  (never  winning,  for 
that  matter)  battle  with  the  cowbirds.  The  glossy  black 
males  with  brown  heads  are  dapper  and  entertaining^ — 
fluffing  up,  spreading  their  wings  and  tipping  over  until 
they  lose  their  balance — then  pecking  the  ground  as  if 
that  was  their  intention.  They  probably  do  eat  lots  of  cut- 
worms and  other  insects.  But  I  don't  approve  of  their  way 
of  life — their  females  laying  eggs  in  other  birds'  nests  and 
abandoning  all  parental  responsibility  along  with  their  off- 
spring. So  I  bang  on  my  window — or  raise  it  and  clap 
my  hands  and  yell.  Insolently,  they  ignore  my  threats.  So  I 
dash  down  and  outside  with  the  slingshot  my  husband  made 
for  me  so  I  can  do  battle  with  these  smart  alecs.  But  this 
doesn't  bother  them.  They  seem  to  know  I  can't  hit  them, 
and  they're  back  under  my  window  making  rude  noises 
by  the  time  I  get  back  to  my  desk  chair. 

Two  bright  crowned  chipping  sparrows  are  gleaning 
spilled  birdseed  from  under  the  feeder.  Will  they  nest  in 
the  little  cedar  tree  again?  There — ^he  gave  her  a  bite.  I 
guess  it  was  a  "he"  to  "she"  presentation.  I  can't  tell  them 
apart. 

Now!  That  song!  Coming  from  the  tall  black  walnut 
tree  that  overhangs  the  house.  The  first  Baltimore  oriole?  I 
hurry  outside.  Yes — there  it  goes  flying  down  to  the  big 
elm.  I'll  make  a  note  of  that — first  oriole.  May  6.  We 
found  a  beautifully  woven  oriole  nest  under  that  walnut 
tree  last  fall. 

I  can't  see  them  from  this  window — but  I  hear  the  sing- 
out  sing-down  contest  between  two  indigo  buntings  that 
has  been  raging  on  the  other  side  of  the  house  since  yester- 
day. They  both  want  to  claim  the  big  willow  tree  over  the 
tadpool.  There  are  other  trees  there  and  brush — surely 
enough  territory  for  two  indigo  families.  They'll  probably 
come  to   an   agreement  soon.   If  only  humans  could  learn 
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VIRGINIA  WILDLIFE 


Meet  your 
GAME  BIOLOGIST 


By  W.  ALAN  GUTHRIE 
Ripplemead 

FREQUENTLY  when  I  introduce  myself  to  sportsmen 
afield,  members  of  hunt  clubs,  garden  clubs  and  other 
individuals,  I  am  asked,  "Just  what  is  your  job? 
What  kind  of  tasks  are  you  assigned  to  do  as  a  wildlife 
or  game  biologist?"  Thus  I  am  prompted  to  write  an 
article  to  explain  in  some  detail  the  work  or  job  description 
of  a  wildlife  biologist  in  Virginia.  Perhaps  you  would  like 
to  meet  your  Wildlife  Biologist. 

There  are  three  broad  categories  of  work  for  a  wildlife 
biologist — administration,   management   and   research. 

Practically  every  job  requires  a  minimal  amount  of 
administrative  work  such  as  correspondence  and  record 
keeping.  The  biologist  is  saddled  with  this  duty  the  same 
as  most  everyone.  There  are  frequent  letters  to  answer 
from  people  who  want  information  about  certain  manage- 
ment areas,  good  places  to  hunt,  information  about  wild 
birds  and  mammals  which  they  have  encountered  with 
which  they  are  not  familiar,  invitations  to  speak  at  meet- 
ings, requests  for  assistance  in  planning  wildlife  manage- 
ment programs  for  their  farms,  and  the  like.  And  letters 
expressing  appreciation  for  our  efforts,  which  a  sportsman 
realizes,  frequently  come  across  the  desk.  These  all  require 
answers  and  letters  of  thanks  for  a  "pat  on  the  back." 

Few  jobs  are  complete  unless  some  sort  of  record  keeping 
is  attempted.  The  wildlife  biologist  becomes  quite  involved 
with  such.  To  begin  with,  following  some  field  planning, 
the  biologist  must  determine  the  needs  of  various  areas 
and  then  secure  materials  for  the  job.  This  requires  office 
work  to  decide  how  much  seed,  lime  or  fertilizer  is  needed, 
how  much  of  his  allotted  labor  is  required,  and,  in  detail, 
how  a  particular  project  must  be  budgeted.  Materials  and 
supplies  must  be  requisitioned  and  receipts  turned  in  for 
such  materials  so  payment  can  be  made.  Accurate  records 
of  all  expenses  for  all  projects  are  kept  to  insure  that  the 
budget  is  closely  followed. 

Each  month,  and  annually,  reports  are  sent  to  supervisors 
and  personnel  in  the  Richmond  office  outlining  accomplish- 
meets,  expenditures,  work  plans,  etc.  Each  year  an  annual 
budget  and  a  biennium  budget  is  required.  These  are  some 
major  items  of  the  administrative  duties,  but  you  can 
readily  see  that  it  is  detailed,  extensive,  and  time  consuming. 

The  second  broad  category,  management,  is  an  all  en- 
compassing heading  for  a  rather  big  area  of  work.  Con- 
siderable field  work  is  required  for  management.  The 
biologist  must  spend  many  hours  examining  and  surveying 
large  tracts  of  public  land  in  an  attempt  to  determine  needs 
for  wildlife,  the  feasibility  of  making  developments  and 
improvements,  and  effects  of  past  and  present  activities  on 
wildlife  populations.  Areas  for  wildlife  openings,  seeded 
clearings,  seeded  trails,  access  roads,  water  holes,  and  such 
are  located  and  planned.  Key  wildlife  areas  are  located  and 
plotted  to  insure  that  they  are  not  lost  with  timber  harvest 
programs.  These  would  include  such  things  as  large  stands 
of  mature  mast  producing  trees,  wild  grape  thickets,  and 


sizeable  stands  of  bear  oak,  a  most  worthwhile  and  reliable 
acorn  producer.  Such  activities  are  planned  with  Game 
Managers,  and  the  biologist  then  schedules  the  work  for 
the  game  managers  to  accomplish  at  some  future  date. 
Following  completion  of  the  work,  periodic  inspections  of 
these  areas  must  be  made  to  determine  wildlife  use,  condi- 
tion or  success  of  such  areas,  and  when  they  need  to  be 
rejuvenated  or  renovated. 

Periodic  and  frequent  game  censuses  are  required  in 
order  that  the  biologist  might  be  as  intelligently  informed 
as  possible  about  individual  management  areas  throughout 
his  entire  district.  Otherwise  he  would  be  no  more  qualified 
to  make  a  hunting  season  recommendation  than  a  local 
"barbershop  biologist."  This  requires  much  time  afield. 
Census  with  a  dog,  snow  track  census,  census  by  walking 
miles  of  transect  lines  and  applying  a  proven  scientific 
formula,  and  merely  walking  and  spending  time  on  certain 
areas  to  record  game  observed  or  other  tangible  signs  of 
population  size  all  give  the  biologist  concrete  evidence  on 
which  to  base  his  hunting  season  recommendations.  He  does 
not  simply  grab  an  idea  from  the  sky,  pull  dates  and  num- 
bers from  a  hat  or  make  a  wild  guess,  as  some  people  may 
think.  Our  recommendations  are  not  always  perfect  and 
we  are  not  infallible,  but  the  sportsman  may  rest  assured 
that  a  wildlife  biologist  will  propose  only  that  season  or 
regulation  which  he  feels  is  best  for  both  the  wildlife  and 
the  hunter. 

Along  with  management  we  must  consider  the  law  en- 
forcement aspect.  Good  game  management  without  good 
law  enforcement  is  futile,  and  vice  versa.  The  two  must 
go  hand  in  hand  for  any  degree  of  success.  We  weigh  this 
fact  very  heavily  and  work  with  our  game  wardens  as  closely 
as  possible,  just  as  they  are  ever  ready  and  willing  to  lend 
us  a  hand  and  cooperate  with  us  on  projects  or  problems 
which  arise. 

Management  activities  include  distribution  of  free  farm 
game  seed  to  landowners,  planting  food  producing  trees 
and  shrubs  to  supplement  the  available  natural  foods  for 
wildlife,  trapping  and  controlling  nuisance  species  of  wild- 
life, live  trapping  turkeys,  deer  and  other  species  for 
restocking  in  depleted  areas,  cooperation  with  farmers  in 
setting  up  game  management  programs,  working  with  the 
U.  S.  Forest  Service  personnel  and  personnel  from  other 
timber-using  industries  to  coordinate  timber  harvest  and 
game  management,  and  numerous  other  similar  activities. 
The  list  is  practically  endless,  and  there  is  much  variation 
and  thus  no  monotony  is  involved. 

The  third  category  of  work  is  research.  This  is  becoming 
increasingly  important  from  year  to  year.  We  must  scien- 
tifically analyze  new  techniques  and  procedures  and  attempt 
to  determine  as  much  as  possible  about  the  biology,  nature, 
habits,  and  reaction  of  each  individual  species  of  wildlife. 
As  a  science,  wildlife  management  is  relatively  young  when 
compared  with  other  sciences.  Thus  we  are  playing  a  "catch 
up  ball  game."  We  have  made  and  are  continuing  to  make 
tremendous  strides,  yet  much  research  is  needed  desperately 
to  make  us  topnotch  wildlife  managers.  We  are  currently 
engaged  in  research  projects  involving  practically  all 
species  of  wildlife.  To  give  you  some  idea  of  how  we  are 
directing  our  efforts,  we  will  list  some  research  projects 
now  active: 

Determining  the  weaning  dates  of  gray  squirrels  is  one 
project  high  on  the  list.  The  results  of  such  a  study  will 

(Continued  on  page  16) 
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1969   DEER  SEASON-WEST 


By  JOE  L.  COGGIN 
Research  Biologist 

THIS  report  is  the  result  of  an  attempt  to  analyze  the 
data   received  from   the   1969   deer   season.    Informa- 
tion   other    than   physical    evidence    such    as    harvest, 
hunting  pressure,  weather,  and  check  station  data  will  not 
be  discussed. 

The  Season 

1969  is  the  second  year  in  succession  that  Virginia,  west 
of  the  Blue  Ridge,  has  had  the  doe  day  on  the  last  day  of 
the  two-weeks  gun  season.  This  season  applied  to  14 
counties  north  of  and  including  Giles  County.  The  re- 
maining 17  counties  west  of  the  Blue  Ridge  had  a  two- 
weeks  "Bucks  Only"  season,  except  for  Buchanan  County 
and  a  part  of  Wise  County  which  were  closed  to  deer 
hunting.  Archery  season  was  from  October  15th  through 
November  15th  and  either  sex  could  be  harvested  by  bow. 
The  bag  limit  was  one  deer. 

Since  over  half  of  the  western  counties  had  a  "Bucks 
Only"  season,  this  report  will  treat  them  separately  where 
it  seems  feasible  to  do  so. 

The  Harvest 

The  total  deer  harvest  west  of  the  Blue  Ridge  was  13,620 
deer,  an  increase  of  2,747  deer  or  25.3%  above  the  1968 
harvest.  This  is  the  highest  kill  recorded  since  1961  when 
the  season  allowed  three  days  of  doe  shooting.  The  bow  kill 
was  198  animals,  just  3  less  than  in  1968.  Twenty  percent  of 
the  total  harvest  were  does  in  contrast  to  18%  in  1968,  but 
23%  does  were  killed  in  those  counties  where  doe  hunting 
was  legal  on  the  last  day.  This  is  still  well  below  the  44% 
doe  kill  that  these  same  14  counties  had  in  1967  when  the 
doe  day  was  on  the  first  day  of  the  season. 

The  antlered  buck  kill  was  20%  greater  than  in  1968. 

Kill  figures  by  county  are  at  the  end  of  this  report. 
Herd  Condition 

It  can  be  seen  from  data  in  the  following  table  that  there 
has  been  very  little  change  in  the  production  figures  during 
the  past  five  years.  The  sharpest  change  is  in  the  percent 
fawns  in  total  bucks  in  1968  and  1969.  This  is  probably 
due  to  having  the  antlerless  day  on  the  last  day  of  the  season 
during  these  two  years.  This  results  in  shifting  the  pressure 
to  antlered  deer  during  the  first  part  of  the  season  and  a 
reduction  of  the  antlerless  deer  kill  as  a  result. 

SUMMARY  OF  DATA  COLLECTED  DURING  THE  1965-1969  DEER  HARVESTS 

Classification  of  Data:  1965       1966        1967       1968       1969 

Total  deer  examined  1,708       1,703       1,678       1,246       1,883 

Total  does  examined  841  878  747  429  645 

Hog  dressed  wt.  of  11/2  94#        88#        87#        95#        95# 

year,  bucks 
Percent  spikes  of  yearling  55%        50%        56%        42%        37% 

bucks 
Percent  fawns  in  total  bucks       30%        29%        26%,        16%        16% 
Percent  fawns  in  total  does  24%        29%        27%        32%        29% 

Percent  fawns  in  antlerless  42%        44%        46%,        48%        46% 

deer 
Percent  yearlings  in  adult  35^0        34%        37%        45%        49%, 

does 
Percent  yearlings  in  adult  40%,        52%,        54%        53%,        53% 

bucks 

In  the  14  counties  that  had  the  doe  season  on  the  last 
day,  we  obtained  a  sample  of  590  yearling  bucks  out  of  a 
grand  total  of  1,794  deer  checked.  The  average  hog  dressed 
weight  was  96  pounds  and  36%-  of  these  yearlings  had 
spikes.  This  indicates  the  deer  are  generally  in  good  condi- 


tion in  these  counties  and  a  slight  improvement  during  the 
last  two  years  over  the  previous  year  (1967). 

Since  all  check  stations  which  represent  the  "bucks  only" 
counties  are  located  in  District  #7,  I  will  summarize  this 
data  by  quoting  from  the  1969  report  of  C.  H.  Peery: 
"Seven  technical  deer  checking  stations  were  operated  this 
year  resulting  in  the  collection  of  data  as  to  age  and  weight 
of  forty-two  (42)  yearling  bucks.  The  average  hog  dressed 
weight  was  ninety  (90)  pounds,  while  52%  of  the  yearlings 
had  spike  antlers."  The  90  pound  average  is  5  pounds  less 
than  the  average  for  the  other  11  counties  and  6  pounds 
less  than  the  average  for  District  7  in  1968.  There  is  also 
a  noticeable  decline  in  antler  development,  since  District 
7  had  only  36%  spikes  last  year  (1968).  The  average  for 
the  rest  of  the  counties  this  year  (1969)  is  36%. 
Hunting  Pressure 

Hunting  pressure  west  of  the  Blue  Ridge  is  calculated  by 
expanding  the  damage  stamp  sales  of  13  counties  over  all 
counties,  west.  The  total  number  of  hunters  in  1969  is 
calculated  to  be  128,737  in  contrast  to  116,528  in  1968.  This 
is  a  10.5  percent  increase  in  the  number  of  hunters  and 
represents  a  total  of  12,209  more  deer  hunters  in  1969  than 
in  1968.  By  dividing  the  expanded  figure  (128,737  hunters) 
into  the  total  deer  kill  west  (13,620)  we  find  that  it  took 
9.5  hunters  to  kill  one  deer.  Statistically  speaking,  this  means 
the  added  hunting  pressure  of  12,209  more  hunters  would 
account  for  1,285  deer  or  47%  of  the  total  increase  in  deer 
kill. 

Biologists  who  read  this  report  will  be  quick  to  recognize 
the  difficulties  involved  in  expanding  data  in  this  manner 
to  obtain  total  hunting  pressure  figures.  It  is  clear,  however, 
that  the  hunting  pressure  increased  considerably  since 
damage  stamp  sales  increased  10.4  percent.  The  above 
calculations  are  presented  here  because  the  added  hunting 
pressure  is  doubtless  responsible  for  a  good  portion  of  the 
increase  in  deer  harvested  during  1969. 
Weather 

The  weather  information  taken  by  district  biologists  for 
each  day  of  the  deer  hunting  season  was  almost  identical 
for  all  four  western  districts.  The  first  day  and  nearly  every 
other  day  during  the  two  weeks  season  was  almost  perfect 
for  deer  hunting.  Most  of  the  daytime  temperatures  ranged 
between  40  and  60  degrees  with  mostly  calm  winds  which 
seldom  were  over  15  miles  per  hour. 

A  light  rain  was  recorded  on  the  third  day  of  the  first 
week  and  a  trace  was  reported  in  District  7  on  Friday  of 
the  second  week  of  the  season.  So  far  as  the  weather  is 
concerned,  we  had  an  almost  perfect  season.  This  is  in  con- 
trast to  a  1968  season  which  averaged  much  lower  tem- 
peratures and  about  a  one-inch  rain  on  opening  day.  The 
fine  weather  this  year  is  doubtless  responsible  for  part  of 
the  increase  in  deer  harvest. 

Deer  Population  Estimation 

The  estimated  pre-season  deer  population  west  of  the  Blue 
Ridge  Mountains  was  83,760  animals.  Our  total  kill  of  13,- 
620  is  16.3%  of  this  estimate. 

Summary  and  Conclusions 

(1)  During  the  2-weeks  season  west  of  the  Blue  Ridge, 
17  of  the  western  counties  had  a  "bucks  only"  season  and 
the  remaining  14  counties  had  one  day  doe  shooting  on 
the  last  day.  This  is  the  same  as  the  1968  season. 

( 2 )  The  total  legal  harvest  was  13,260  deer,  an  increase 
of  25.3%  (2,747  animals)  above  the  1968  harvest.  The 
bow  kill  was   198  animals,  just  3  less  than   in   1968.  The 

(Continued  on  page  20) 
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USDA  SUSPENDS  USE  OF  CERTAIN  MERCURY  PRODUCTS  FOR  SEED  TREATMENT.  The  U.  S.  Department  of 

Agriculture  has  notified  pesticide  manufacturers  that  Federal  registrations  are 
suspended  for  products  containing  cyano  methylmercuri  guanidine  that  are  labeled 
for  use  as  seed  treatments  following  discoveries  that  pheasants,  and  in  some  cases 
domestic  animals,  became  contaminated  by  eating  treated  grain.  Directions  for  proper 
use  and  caution  statements  on  labels  of  the  product  have  failed  to  prevent  its  misuse 
as  a  livestock  feed.  Pheasants  feeding  on  treated  wheat  seeds  in  fields  accumulated 
concentrations  of  the  mercury  compound  in  their  tissues  sufficient  to  be  dangerous  to 
man. 

The  action  was  taken  following  the  hospitalizat  ion  of  three  New  Mexico  children  after  they  ate 
meat  from  a  hog  which  had  been  fed  seed  grain  treated  with  the  now-suspended 
mercury  compound.  Subsequently,  12  of  the  remaining  13  hogs  also  fed  the  seed  died. 

The  ARS  has  requested  a  review  of  other  organo-mercury  compounds  to  determine  if  similar 
hazards  to  human  health  exist  in  connection  with  the  use  of  these  compounds. 

BOWHUNTERS  BAG  570  WHITETAILS.  Bowhunters  in  Virginia  bagged  a  total  of  370  whitetails  during 
the  1969-70  season.  This  represents  a  slight  increase  over  the  352  bagged  by  archers 
during  the  previous  season. 

3308  DEER  DIE  IN  ACCIDENTS.  Virginia's  deer  death  toll  from  non-hunting  causes  totaled  3,395 
for  the  1969  calendar  year,  according  t  o  tags  turned  in  by  Game  Wardens  from  around 
the  state.  Automobiles  killed  2,154  on  the  state's  highways,  more  than  the  legal 
hunting  kill  in  any  one  Virginia  county.  Illegal  hunting  activities  accounted  for 
910,  many  of  which  were  seized  by  wardens  as  evidence  in  cases  of  spotlighting  and 
out  of  season  hvinting.  Farmers  eliminated  95  deer  that  were  damaging  crops,  and  24 
more  were  destroyed  on  airport  properties  to  reduce  the  hazard  to  aircraft. 

Fences  in  the  state  claimed  93  deer  that  became  entangled  trying  to  jump  or  push  through  them. 
Free  ranging  dogs  were  credited  with  76,  a  very  small  part  of  the  total  to  be  lost  to 
this  hazard.  Trains  collided  with  26  deer,  and  17  drowned  in  steep  sided  pits  or  when 
they  broke  through  ice.  Deer  weren't  the  only  wildlife  chalked  up  to  accidents  during 
the  year.  Automobiles  are  known  to  have  claimed  18  turkeys  and  3  bears  as  well.  Twenty 
turkeys  were  recovered  in  connection  with  illegal  hunting.  Seven  bears  were  killed  on 
livestock  damage  permits.  One  elk  was  reported  killed  illegally. 

COMPANY  BRINGS  35,000  ACRES  UNDER  STATE  GAME  MANAGEMENT  PROGRAM.  Owens-Illinois  Forest 

Products  Division's  Eastern  Woodlands  operation  at  Big  Island,  Virginia,  has  signed 
an  agreement  with  the  Virginia  Game  Commission  to  put  35,000  acres  of  company  land  in 
Botetourt  and  Rockbridge  Counties  under  the  Commission'  s  cooperative  wildlife 
management  program.  The  lands  have  been  open  to  hunting  in  the  past,  but  under  the 
agreement  they  should  be  more  clearly  marked  and  game  populations  are  expected  to 
increase.  Game  numbers  on  the  new  area  are  described  as  "fair.  " 

Under  the  agreement,  the  O-I  lands  will  come  under  the  same  regulations  as  National  Forest 

lands  and  Game  Commission  lands.  The  company  is  to  step  up  its  program  of  food  plot  and 
water  hole  construction  in  the  area.  The  lands  are  located  about  midway  between  the 
Game  Commission's  Gathright  and  Goshen  areas  and  the  Havens  area  west  of  Roanoke.  This 
will  help  round  out  the  lands  available  to  sportsmen  in  this  section.  It  brings  to 
300,000  acres  the  total  area  of  private  lands  signed  up  by  the  Game  Commission  in  its 
cooperative  hunting  program.  An  additional  400,000  acres  of  military  lands  are 
managed  on  a  similar  cooperative  basis. 

0-I's  Eastern  Woodlands  operation  provides  hardwood  pulpwood  for  the  company's 

containerboard  mill  at  Big  Island  and  also  sells  forest  products  such  as  sawlogs, 
pine  pulpwood  and  veneer  bolts  to  other  area  manufacturers. 
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"It  was  a  beautiful  misty  morning  on 
Philpott  Reservoir  as  I  worked  my  boat 
along  the  shore  casting  a  deep  running 
lure,"  says  Thomas  0.  Thornhill  of 
Christiansburg.  "On  the  second  cast 
this  6  pound  12  ounce  monster  small- 
mouth  from  the  clear  depths  snatched 
the  lure  and  the  battle  was  on.  He 
put  up  a  real  scrap."  Mr.  Thornhill 
reports  he  has  taken  several  nice  large- 
mouth  at  Philpott  also. 
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handsome  12  pound  6  ounce  walleye  was 
ht  by  William  C.  Puckett  of  Pulaski.  He 
h+  the  3 1  inch  pike  in  fhe  New  River  with 
inning  outfit  and  a  plug  fished  from  the 
bank. 


M      " 

Jim   Torrey   of   Ridgeway   was   plug- 
ging for  bass  in  Smith  Mountain  Lake 
when  he  caught  the  18  pound  4  ounce 
muskie.    "It    was    in    early    spring    and 
we    were    plugging    in    a    cove    where 
three  of  us  had  taken  a  limit  of  bass 
just  two  days  prior,"  he  said.  We  had 
covered    most    of    the    cove    without    a 
strike    and    were    wondering    why    the 
bass    wouldn't    hit.    When    this    baby 
loaded   on   and   we   finally   managed   to 
boat    him    after    a    15    minute    battle, 
we  knew  why  the  bass  were  so  shy." 

HE   anglers   on   these   pages 
may  not  have  broken  many 
freshwater  records,  but  they 
certainly  had  the  best  fish  stories 
of  the  year.  Fishing  was  good  in 
terms  of  quantity,  judging  by  the 
near    record   652    specimens   sub- 
mitted   for    freshwater    citations. 
This  nearly  equalled  the  659  en- 
tries   received   in    1967,    the   big- 
gest year   since   the   program   be- 
gan   in     1963.    A    41     pound    8 
ounce  carp  from  the  Rappahannock 
River,  taken  by  Terry  Robinson  of 
Fredericksburg  with  bow  and  ar- 
row, beat  out  a  similar  40  pounder  taken  with  bow  and 
arrow    by    Bill    Ayers    of    Springfield   earlier   in    the   year 
for  the  state  record. 

A  30  pound  11  ounce  striper  from  the  tailwaters  below 
Kerr  Dam  topped  the  29  pound  12  ounce  specimen  from 
the  same  waters  to  set  a  new  state  record.  B.  F.  Hill  of 
Crewe  was  the  lucky  angler.  He  caught  the  lunker  by  drift- 
ing a  jig  tied  to  a  balloon  through  the  turbulent  waters. 

Records  were  set  in  the  new  white  and  yellow  perch  cate- 
gories. W.  R.  Dilday's  2  pound  white  perch  from  Back  Bay 
aced  out  seven  other  specimens  for  top  honors.  Edward 
Decker  landed  a  1  pound  10  ounce  yellow  perch  from  the 
Mattaponi  River  to  claim  a  record  in  that  category.  Bol- 
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"I  was  fishing  alone  on  Beaver  Creek 
Reservoir  near  Charlottesville  that  morn- 
ing when  a  giant  swell  lunged  at  my 
3  inch  Rapala  and  engulfed  it,"  writes 
Paul  H.  Cale  of  Crozet.  "My  liglit  spin- 
ning rod  bent  almost  double  as  the  un- 
seen giant  headed  for  the  middle  of  the 
lake.  When  he  sharply  reversed  his 
course  and  headed  for  shore  I  knew 
I  was  in  for  trouble,  so  I  began  easing 
my  boat  out  into  the  lake.  I  sweated 
out  the  8  pound  test  line  which  was 
far  from  new  during  the  15  minute 
battle  that  followed,  but  it  held.  After 
gingerly  lifting  the  36  inch  12  pound 
12  ounce  northern  from  the  water  with 
a  14  inch  net,  the  weak  line  snapped 
but  a  little  quick  footwork  in  the 
boat  subdued  the  prize." 
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Fish 


No.   Entries 
1968      1969 


Cat 
Cat 


Brook  Trout 
Brown  Trout 

Rainbow  Trout 

Lake  Trout 

Carp 

Channel 

Crappie 

Flathead 

Gar 

Grindle 

Kentucky  Bass 

Largemouth  Bass 

Muskie 
Pickerel 
Northern  Pike 
Rock  Bass 
Smallmouth    Bass 
Striped  Bass 
Sunflsh 
Walleye 
White  Bass 
White    Perch 
Yellow    Perch 


3  2 

10  37 

3  9 

0  0 

27  21 

108  135 

12  12 

3  0 

15  9 

19  24 

0  0 

106  119 

12  17 

76  66 


72  42 

92  79 

75  64 
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3  4 
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Priv.  Pond 
Philpott 
Occupacia 
L  Brittle 
L.  Conner 
Claytor  L. 
Chick.  L      i 
Chick.   L. 
Claytor  L. 
Gaston  L.    1 

Smith  Mt.  I 
Buggs  Islan 
Bedford  Pv  ' 
Pigg  River 
Claytor  L. 
Gaston  L. 
Pvt.  Pond 
New  River 
Claytor  L. 
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stered  by  a  number  of  entries  from  Burke  Lake,  the  channel 
cat  category  was  the  largest,  with  35  entries.  Brown  trout 
entries  soared  to  37  mainly  because  of  excess  brood  fish 
released  by  the  U.  S.  Forest  Service  in  Sherando  Lake  last 
fall. 

The  number  of  muskies  and  northern  pike  submitted  for 
citations,  exotics  introduced  around  the  state  by  the  Game 
Commission,  seems  to  be  increasing  a  little  each  year  in- 
dicating that  the  anglers'  chances  of  catching  one  of  these 
trophies  are  getting  better.  The  big  decline  in  the  number 
of  smallmouths  submitted  is  largely  unexplained,  but  the 
frequent  rains  last  summer  and  re- 
sulting muddy  waters  in  streams 
like  the  Shenandoah  and  the  James 
certainly  didn't  help  the  angling 
success. 

Trophy  fish  records  have  been 
studied  by  biologists  to  determine 
which  lakes  consistently  produce 
the  best  catches.  Astute  fishermen 
have  likewise  studied  them  and 
used  other  anglers'  success  as  a 
guide  to  good  fishing.  The  catch 
records  have  also  indicated  popu- 
lations of  certain  species  in  waters 
where  their  existence  was  previous- 
ly unknown. 


A  pouring  rain  and  gusty  -wind  al- 
most sent  Glenn  Childress  of  Bedford 
back  to  bed  on  that  fateful  morning, 
but  the  arrival  of  his  fishing  partner 
and  a  slight  calm  in  the  storm  changed 
his  mind.  The  rain  still  fell  at  Peaks  of 
Otter  Lake  as  he  teased  the  trout  with  a 
flatfish,  finally  enticing  one  3  pound 
rainbow  to  strike.  "There  were  six  or 
eight  trout  visible  near  the  shore  when 
suddenly  I  saw  one  that  looked  like  a 
whale,"  he  said.  "I  tried  a  cast  at  an 
angle  across  the  area  where  he  was  and 
something  almost  knocked  the  rod  out 
of  my  hand.  The  big  rainbow  broke 
water  three  or  four  times,  but  I  man- 
aged to  land  him  with  the  help  of  my 
partner.  A  crowd  gathered  in  the  little 
store  where  we  weighed  the  fish  as  the 
scales  edged  up  to  7  pounds  5  ounces." 
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Laurel  Bed  Lake 

Carvins  Cove 

Res. 

Pk.  of  Otter  L. 


Bill  Williams 
Charles  Tuck,  Jr. 

Glen  Childress 
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9 

6 
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Rappahannock  R.    Terry  Robinson 
James  River  Frank  Puckett 

Lake  Conner  John  T.  Davis 


James  River 
Chickahominy  L. 

Harwood   Mill 
Pond 

Smith  Mf.  Lake 
Lake  Prince 
Beaver  Ck.  Res. 
Blackwater  R. 
Philpott  Res. 
Gaston   Lake 
Appomattox  R. 
New  River 
South  Holston 
Back  Bay 
Mattaponi 


Randolph  Diggs 
Richard   Buchanan 

Bill  Hunt 

Jimmy  Torrey 
W.  E.  Lowe 
Paul  H.  Cale 
Dan  J.  Heckman 
T.  O.  Thornhill 
B.  F.  Hill 
William  R.  Pate 
W.  C.  Puckett 
Frank  Huddle,  Jr. 
W.  R.  Dilday 
Edward  Decker 


Butch  Huddle  of  Rural  Retreat  enticed  this  2 
pound  I  I  ounce  white  bass  from  the  South 
Fork  of  the   Holston  River  with  a  Shyster  fished 


on 

a 

spinning 

outfit. 

It 

is 

not 

a 

record 

but 

a 

mighty 

fine    ca 
ang 

tch 
er. 

for 

a 

15- 

year 
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This  lure  proved  the  undoing  of  a 
one  pound  12  ounce  rock  bass  caught 
by  Dan  Jerr>'  Heckman  of  Rocky  Mount. 
"I  was  wading  up  the  Blackwater 
River,"  he  says,  "heading  for  a  hole  I 
know  about  where  the  water  is  around 
5  feet  deep.  I  cast  by  a  split  rock 
in  this  pool  where  the  current  sweeps 
around  and  this  fish  came  out  from 
between  the  rock  and  smashed  the 
lure.  It  took  about  10  minutes  to  bring 
the  little  battler  to  net.  After  carrying 
him  in  a  bucket  of  water  to  the  store 
where  I  weighed  him  and  showed  him 
to  some  people,  I  brought  him  back 
to  the  river  and  released  him  in  that 
same  hole.  Maybe  next  time  I  catch 
him  he  will  be  a  state  record."  (Now 
that's  really  thinking!) 


"I  was  dunking  minnows  in  Game 
Commission  owned  Lake  Conner  when 
I  landed  this  3  pound  12  ounce  crap- 
pie,"  reports  John  T.  Davis  of  Dan- 
ville. "I  was  using  minnows  about  an 
inch  long  with  a  spinning  outfit.  This 
is  the  largest  crappie  I  have  ever 
caught  and,  in  fact,  the  largest  I  have 
ever  seen.  I  enjoy  fishing  the  state 
ponds  but  also  fish  the  larger  reservoirs 
and  some  farm  ponds."  This  mount 
makes  a  handsome  trophy  indeed! 


Meet  Your  Game  Biologist 


(Continued  from   page    II] 


better  enable  us  to  set  more  uniform  seasons  throughout 
the  state  with  minimum  detrimental  effect  upon  the  species 
in  question.  Effects  of  Road  Hunting  on  Grouse  and  Effects 
of  Openings  on  Grouse  Populations  are  two  projects  directed 
toward  better  management  of  the  ruffed  grouse.  Follow-up 
investigations  of  the  Turkey  Restocking  Program  and  of 
the  Foreign  Game  Bird  Program  will  tell  us  how  successful 
we  have  been  with  stocking  the  live  trapped  turkeys  and 
the  pen  reared  exotics  or  foreign  birds.  Another  project 
which  involved  erecting  temporary  gates  on  some  roads 
and  allowing  foot  travel  only  will  tell  us  if  such  a  procedure 
would  drastically  reduce  hunting  pressure,  and  if  so,  what 
effect  this  would  have  on  game  populations.  Projects  dealing 
with  deer,  turkeys,  quail,  rabbits,  habitat,  woodcock,  water- 
fowl, etc.,  are  currently  in  progress.  We  have  mentioned 
only  a  few  of  the  active  projects,  but  these  should  give 
some  idea  of  what  we  are  doing  research-wise.  Some 
projects  such  as  the  dove  banding  program  and  the  water- 
fowl banding  program  are  done  in  cooperation  with  the 
U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service.  Other  projects  are  done 
cooperatively  with  the  U.  S.  Forest  Service,  the  V.  P.  1. 
Cooperative  Wildlife  Research  Unit  and  other  state  and 
federal  agencies. 

Some  hunters  may  wonder  why  we  have  deer  checking 
stations  each  year  where  we  age  the  deer,  take  measure- 


ments, sometimes  ask  for  permission  to  extract  the  jaw 
bone,  weigh  the  animals,  etc.  This  too,  is  part  of  the  re- 
search program.  All  data  is  carefully  analyzed  to  give  us 
valuable  information  about  the  herd  in  that  particular  area. 
It  indicates  the  range  condition,  nutritional  level,  reproduc- 
tion, and  general  size  and  condition  of  the  herd.  So  al- 
though the  hunter  might  feel  that  there  is  some  slight 
inconvenience,  perhaps  this  will  help  him  to  realize  that 
there  is  a  purpose  for  these  operations,  and,  in  the  long 
run,  it  is  probably  one  of  the  most  critical  research  projects 
with  which  we  are  involved. 

By  no  stretch  of  the  imagination  does  this  outline  in 
detail  all  of  our  duties  and  activities.  I  do  believe,  however, 
that  it  might  give  the  average  reader  some  idea  as  to  what 
a  wildlife  biologist  does.  And  I  know  I  speak  for  all  of  our 
personnel  when  I  say  that  we  solicit  your  cooperation  at 
all  times.  If  Mr.  John  Q.  Public  will  work  with  us  by 
obeying  all  game  laws,  refrain  from  illegal  hunting,  report 
infractions  to  wardens,  respect  our  regulations  and  in 
general  do  his  utmost  to  preserve  and  promote  wildlife,  then 
we  can,  through  our  efforts,  produce  more  game  and  pro- 
vide more  and  better  wildlife  recreation. 

Perhaps  the  next  time  I  introduce  myself  to  a  hunter 
afield  he  will  say,  "Oh  yes,  a  wildlife  biologist — I  know  a 
few  things  you  are  involved  with  in  your  profession"  rather 
than,  "Wildlife  biologist?  What  the  heck  do  you  do — hunt, 
fish,  and  live  in  a  cabin  in  the  woods?" 


Homemade  Caller  Fools  Toms 


(Continued  from   page  7) 


birds  answered  immediately. 

Craft  ran  into  the  underbrush  along  the  road,  headed 
toward  the  rise  and  waved  the  two  other  fellows  to  follow. 
He  signaled  one  to  walk  ahead  of  him  to  the  right,  the  other 
to  the  left.  He  remained  in  the  middle,  a  few  paces  behind 
the  others. 

He  spaced  his  calls.  The  turkeys  answered  and  moved 
toward  him.  Closer  and  closer  they  drew.  The  man  on 
the  right  flank  strained  his  eyes.  He  could  hear  the  birds 


approaching,  but  the  brush  hid  them  from  view. 

As  this  hunter  stood  to  peek  around  a  tree,  he  heard  .  .  . 
BAM,  BANG  .  .  .  two  shots.  He  guessed  that  it  was  over. 
And  it  was. 

The  birds,  two  gobblers  and  a  hen,  had  come  closest  to 
the  hunter  on  the  left  flank.  He  had  bagged  an  18-pound 
tom.  It  was  five  minutes  before  eleven. 

Craft  sized  up  the  gobbler,  somewhat  sadly  it  seemed. 
"I'd  rather  call  turkeys  than  eat,"  he  said,  as  the  last 
minutes  of  the  season  ticked  away. 


Leff:    Master  turkey  talker  Gene   Craft  works  on  a   wily  old    gobbler.   Right:  The  homemade   caller,  consisting   of  a    piece  of  paper  clip,   a   strip  of 

balloon  rubber,  and  two  pieces  of  innertube  patching. 
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Let's  Cook  Gobbler  (Continued   from    page  6) 

away  from  the  meat,  using  the  knife  as  needed  to  loosen 
it. 

This  is  really  quite  easy  to  do.  The  first  snag  comes  when 
the  wings  are  reached.  The  wing  cannot  be  skinned,  but 
with  luck  and  patience  a  part  of  the  shoulder  can.  When 
you  have  gone  as  far  as  possible  without  tearing  the  skin, 
cut  around  the  skin  of  the  upper  wing  to  release  it.  Inci- 
dentally, it  is  a  good  idea  to  have  cut  off  the  pinion  and 
lower  wing  with  game  shears,  before  you  try  to  work  on 
the  upper  part  of  the  wing. 

The  rest  of  the  skin  will  come  off  quite  readily,  including 
the  skin  of  the  legs  which  can  be  pulled  off  rather  than 
cut  as  you  did  at  the  wing.  Each  leg  "pocket"  is  then  to 
be  slit  on  one  side  or  in  one  place  so  that  they  spread  out 
and  lie  flat.  It  always  seems  remarkable  to  me  that  they  do 
this. 

If  you  have  done  your  work  carefully,  you  should  have 
a  fairly  decent  looking  rectangle  of  turkey  skin  spread  out 
on  the  counter.  The  edges  will  be  ragged,  but  that  is  to  be 
expected,  and  they  are  going  to  be  tucked  in  and  tied  in  any 
case. 

Now  you  are  ready  for  the  boning  which  is  considerably 
more  difficult.  If  you  are  not  familiar  with  the  musculature  of 
the  turkey,  take  a  few  minutes  to  study  it  out.  Once  you 
see  where  the  muscles  begin  and  end,  you  can  cut  around 
rather  than  through  them.  This  makes  it  much  easier  to  pull 
the  flesh  away  from  the  bone.  Unfortunately,  I  know  of  no 
way  to  bone  the  drumsticks  except  to  cut  into  the  muscles. 
This  is  the  part  that  takes  time. 

The  muscles  on  the  breast  are  easy  to  distinguish  from 
the  rest  because  their  color  is  somewhat  paler.  These  lift  off 
without  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  but  you  must  work  care- 
fully and  as  you  lift  away  you  must  also  cut  from  under- 
neath getting  as  close  to  the  bone  as  possible.  A  really  good 
job  leaves  the  breastbone  absolutely  clean  of  flesh  and 
delivers  both  sides  of  the  breast  meat  in  a  single  piece.  It 
has  a  natural  tendency  to  fold  itself  in  half,  which  is  all  to 
the  good  if  you  want  to  put  some  sort  of  stuffing  in  there, 
and  no  less  desirable  if  you  do  not,  since  it  makes  a  nice 
plump  mound  on  the  platter.  Wrap  them  in  saran  or  foil 
or  other  moisture-preserving  covering  and  set  them  in  the 
refrigerator  until  you  are  ready  to  cook  them  later  .... 
much  later! 

At  the  lower  back,  there  are  two  little  nuggets  of  dark 
meat  which  are  always  tender  and  one  of  the  choicest 
morsels  to  be  had  .  .  .  choicer  than  breast  meat,  many  think. 
Get  these  out  next  before  you  overlook  them  or  inadvertently 
cut  into  them  in  releasing  the  thigh. 

Take  each  leg  off  at  the  hip  joint,  and  then  separate  each 
leg  into  two  parts  at  the  knee  joint.  The  meat  of  the 
thigh  comes  off  the  bone  rather  well  since  there  is  only 
one  major  bone  to  contend  with.  You  must,  however,  cut 
away  all  the  cartilage  of  the  joints  which  adheres  to  the 
muscle. 

There  will  be  some  light  meat  around  the  shoulder  and 
in  the  upper  parts  of  the  wings  that  can  be  got  off  in  small 
pieces,  and  still  more  tidbits  that  can  be  cut  away  from  the 
back  and  the  ribs  and  the  base  of  the  neck.  Get  all 
you  can.  Then  start  on  the  drumsticks. 

The  reason  1  leave  the  drumsticks  until  last  is  not  en- 
tirely procrastination.  As  you  cut  away  the  meat,  if  you 
lay  it  out  on  the  skin,  you  can  tell  how  much  more  you 
are  going  to  need  to  cover  it.  There  is  always  a  chance  that 
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to  settle  their  differences  in  such  a  charming  manner  .... 

I  give  up.  It  would  take  a  genius  to  concentrate  here 
now.  An  overcast  day — good  for  transplanting.  At  least  I'll 
get  something  accomplished. 

I  dug  some  zinnia  seedlings  out  of  the  cold  frame,  then 
Sourdough  gave  one  sharp  bark  and  stood  peering  nervously 
at  something  in  the  grass.  I  hurried  from  my  flower  bed, 
and  my  husband  came  from  the  vegetable  garden  with  his 
hoe.  Just  below  the  little  earth  dam  we  saw  a  large  heavy- 
bodied  watersnake  with  a  half  swallowed  goldfish  sticking 
out  of  its  widely  extended  mouth.  Not  a  pretty  sight — 
but   an    interesting   one.    I    ran   for   my    camera.    I    focused 


Photo   by   Darwin    Lambert 

Deer  and    even    black   bear   come   ouf   of   our  woods,    just   often   enough 
to  keep  us  staring  hopefully. 

but  the  snake  released  the  fish  and  slithered  toward  the 
pond  before  I  could  click. 

Darwin  flipped  it  back  with  the  hoe  handle.  "Oh  no 
you  don't,  snake!"  and  began  "herding"  the  creature  out 
toward  the  creek.  The  fish,  a  five-inch  beauty,  was  still  alive 
although  badly  injured.  I  picked  it  up  and  it  shed  bright 
orange  scales  and  eggs  from  an  opening  in  its  side.  I  put 
it  in  the  pool  and  it  sank  and  remained  still. 

Meanwhile,  my  husband  was  still  trying  to  get  the  snake 
out  to  the  creek,  a  hundred  yards  from  the  pond.  It  resented 
the  forced  "march"  (crawl?  )  but  when  it  deviated  from  the 
straight  and  narrow,  Darwin  gave  it  a  flip  with  the  hoe 
handle.  Watersnakes  have  to  eat,  too,  but  the  fish  in  the 
creek  aren't  sitting  ducks.  We  hope  it  will  dislike  this  treat- 
ment enough  to  stay  out  of  the  small  spring-fed  pond  where 
the  goldfish,  frogs  and  tadpoles  live.  We  have  moved  water- 
snakes  from  the  pond  before.  Or  is  it  always  the  same  one? 
Maybe  we  should  brand  them  with  yellow  paint  the  way 
park  rangers  do  troublesome  bears.  Or  box  them  up  and 
carry  them  far  away.  We  don't  kill  any  of  the  creatures 
we  find  here  except,  reluctantly,  copperhead  snakes,  rattle- 
snakes, cutworms  and  other  insects  in  fair  hand-to-hand 
combat — no  poisons. 

Back  to  the  transplanting.  Sourdough  was  nearby,  busily 
gnawing  on  a  bone  he'd  just  excavated.  Neither  one  of  us 
saw  the  white-tailed  deer  but  suddenly  there  it  was — bound- 
ing across  the  front  yard.  Ah,  well,  I  guess  I  wouldn't  really 
care  to  swap  my  springtime  distractions  for  anyone  else's. 
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Let's  Cook  Gobbler 
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you  may  not  need  to  do  a  complete  boning  job  on  those 
lower  legs.  If  you  are  able  to  be  selective,  it  is  all  to  the 
good  because  you  can  take  the  flesh  that  is  easiest  to  get 
with  a  clear  conscience  knowing  that  whatever  is  left  will 
add  flavor  to  your  broth. 

In  those  legs  there  are  multiple  thin,  narrow  bones  and 
flatter  pieces  of  cartilage  and  stringy  ligaments,  all  of  which 
must  come  out.  Here,  more  than  in  any  place  during  the 
boning  process,  you  need  the  services  of  the  sharp,  narrow 
blade  of  a  good  boning  knife.  All  you  can  do  here  is  to 
painstakingly  scrape  the  meat  from  these  more  or  less 
flexible  bones  and  bony  "things."  When  you  have  that  skin 
covered  with  meat,  stop  and  break  up  the  rest  of  the  carcass 
for  the  stock  pot.  Follow  the  directions  given  earlier  for  the 
broth  and  start  it  cooking. 

If  you  have  a  really  tough  old  gobbler,  get  out  both  the 
tenderizer  salt  and  the  meat  mallet.  This  should  be  made  of 
wood  with  parallel,  sharply  edged  grooves  on  one  side,  cross- 
hatched  grooves  on  the  opposite  side  and  the  remaining 
surfaces  smooth.  There  are  metal  mallets  made  for  this 
purpose,  but  they  do  a  bit  too  thorough  a  job  of  mangling 
the  meat  for  my  taste.  Wood  mallets  which  are  the  same 
size  as  these  metal  mallets  are  never  heavy  enough.  However, 
if  you  have  to  choose  between  a  small  wood  and  a  small 
metal  tool,  I  suppose  the  metal  is  preferable.  The  ideal  tool 
is  one  made  of  wood  about  four  times  as  large  as  the  mallet 
that  is  most  easily  available  in  department  stores.  These, 
unfortunately,  are  difficult  to  come  by.  Mine,  I  brought  back 
from  Europe  years  ago.  Barring  a  trip  abroad,  the  best  bet 
is  to  locate  a  specialty  house  that  deals  in  imported  kitchen 
equipment  or  one  that  sells  professional  cooking  tools.  In 
the  long  run,  it  is  worth  the  effort  because  this  is  one  of 
the  handiest  tools  in  the  kitchen. 

Put  the  meat  on  a  board,  sprinkle  on  tenderizer  salt  and 
then  pound  it  until  you  have  broken  down  the  tough  muscle 
fibers.  Try  to  keep  in  mind  that  you  are  not  making  ham- 
burger; your  object  is  not  to  mutilate  completely,  but  do  be 
certain  that  you  have  broken  into  all  those  long  striated 
muscles  if  you  want  a  tender  roll  that  will  slice  well  and  be 
possible  to  chew. 

To  Stuff  A  Turkey  Roll 

I  like  to  spread  a  wild  rice  stuffing  over  the  meat  on  the 
skin  before  rolling.  Depending  on  the  size  of  the  skin  and 
the  amount  of  meat,  you  will  need  anywhere  from  two  to 
four  cups  of  stuffing.  The  more  is  not  necessarily  the  merrier. 
Too  much  can  cause  needless  complications.  There  is  a  maxi- 
mum amount  of  stuffing  that  can  be  rolled  up  in  a  given 
quantity  of  meat  and  skin,  and  if  you  try  to  squeeze  in  more 
than  the  skin  will  hold,  it  will  keep  oozing  out  and  you  will 
have  (1)  a  devil  of  a  job  tying  the  thing  up,  (2)  a  messy 
roasting  pan  which  will  ( 3 )  cause  the  skin  to  stick  to  the 
pan  more  than  it  normally  would  (which  is  quite  enough) 
without  all  that  starchy  rice  to  help  it,  and  (4)  even  when 
it  is  cooked  the  skin,  if  indeed  it  ever  seals  to  itself  at  all, 
will  have  a  tendency  to  open  and  dump  out  all  the  rest  of 
the  stuffing  and  the  meat  before  you  ever  get  it  transferred 
to  the  serving  platter.  The  burden  of  my  message  is,  be 
economical  with  the  stuffing.  Considering  the  price  of  wild 
rice,  this  ought  to  be  easy. 

Cook  4  ounces  of  wild  rice  thoroughly  as  the  package 
directs,  and  when  it  is  perfectly  done  and  dried  of  all  cook- 
ing water,  toss  it  in  the  following,  using  a  light  hand,  until 
all    is    nicely    blended.    Perhaps    evenly    distributed    is    a 


better  way  to  put  it. 

Melt  2-3  Tbs.  butter  in  a  frying  pan  and  in  it  cook  2  oz. 
finely  minced  shallots,  the  giblets  (but  not  the  liver)  which 
have  been  previously  cooked  tender,  cleared  of  all  gristle 
and  finely  chopped,  and  a  handful  of  mushroom  stems, 
cleaned,  dried  and  minced.  Cook  gently  and,  when  golden, 
add  1  or  2  Tbs.  dried  currants  and  no  more  than  1/3  cup  of 
chopped,  toasted  pecans.  If  it  seems  too  dry,  moisten  with  a 
few  drops  of  gin. 

When  combined  with  the  rice,  taste,  correct  the  seasoning, 
and  cool  before  spreading  over  the  turkey  meat. 

One  last  word  of  caution  about  rolling — leave  a  good 
flap  of  clean  and  empty  skin  at  the  end  to  make  a  seal.  Tuck 
in  the  ends  of  the  roll  and  make  your  first  tie  lengthwise 
and  loose.  It  will  get  tighter  as  you  put  on  the  crosswise 
ties.  Ordinary  cotton  string,  such  as  kite  string,  works  very 
well. 

When  the  first  lengthwise  tie  is  in  place,  put  on  three 
cross  ties — one  at  each  end,  or  near  it,  and  one  near  the 
middle.  Then  put  on  the  second  lengthwise  tie  at  right  angles 
to  the  first  and  complete  the  cross  ties,  using  one  every 
couple  of  inches.  The  more  evenly  these  are  placed,  the 
prettier  the  final  result  will  look  on  the  serving  platter. 

If  you  have  a  large  turkey  skin  which  will  end  up  as  an 
excessively  big  roll,  or  if  you  had  breaks  in  the  skin,  or  if 
this  is  your  first  attempt  at  tying  so  that  you  are  just  not 
very  confident  about  the  whole  thing  and  do  not  especially 
like  the  idea  of  having  to  resort  to  a  cheesecloth  wrapping 
(I  confess  I  prefer  to  avoid  it,  myself),  I  suggest  that  you 
do  your  work  on  a  sheet  of  aluminum  foil.  This  is  to  be 
used  as  a  sling  in  transferring  the  roll  from  counter  to 
roasting  pan.  I  do  not  advise  wrapping  the  roll  in  foil  for 
the  cooking.  Foil  wrapping  has  the  effect  of  steaming  not 
roasting,  and  unless  you  plan  to  cook  the  thing  forever, 
it  will  be  tougher  in  foil  than  if  left  open  in  the  oven.  Like 
any  roast,  it  must  be  basted — preferably  with  butter — to 
keep  it  from  drying  out  and  to  help  it  brown.  Use  a  slow  to 
moderate  oven  and  allow  ample  time.  It  will  need  at  least 
30  minutes  or  more  per  pound,  and  since  it  is  not  the  sort 
of  thing  that  can  be  served  piping  hot,  it  can  be  started 
early  and  kept  for  a  reasonable  length  of  time  if  other 
things  require  the  cook's  attention  close  to  serving  time. 
A  roll  of  this  kind  will  in  fact  fall  apart  if  it  is  carved 
very  hot,  and  it  will  certainly  be  easier  to  get  onto  a  serving 
platter  if  it  is  allowed  to  "set"  for  awhile  after  it  leaves  the 
oven.  Needless  to  say,  all  of  the  string  ties  are  to  be  re- 
moved after  it  is  on  the  serving  platter  and  before  it  goes  to 
the  table. 
To  Cook  Turkey  Breasts 

The  first  step  is  to  poach  the  breasts  in  wine.  This  can  be 
done  in  a  covered  casserole  in  the  oven  or  in  a  Dutch  oven 
on  top  of  the  stove.  Suit  yourself.  You  can  use  any  wine 
you  particularly  like  with  wild  turkey.  I  use  a  dry  vermouth. 
There  are  three  brands  available  in  Richmond,  and  of  these 
I  prefer  the  one  which  has  the  most  pronounced  "herby" 
flavor.*  I  think  the  manufacturers  had  wild  turkey  in  mind 
when  the  wine  was  developed.  Use  a  cooking  vessel  which 
is  a  comfortably  close  fit  for  the  meat.  That  way  you  can 
cover  the  meat  with  wine  and  not  waste  it  on  empty  space. 
The  heat  must  be  slow  beause  the  meat  should  not  brown. 
There  is  less  risk  of  browning  in  the  oven  than  on  the  stove 
top.  When  it  is  perfectly  cooked,  the  meat  will  be  firm  and 
slightly  rubbery — like  any  cooked  poultry  breast.  If  it  is 
to  be  served  hot,  remove  it  to  a  hot  platter,  cover  it  loosely 
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and  keep  it  hot  while  you  finish  the  sauce.  If  it  is  to  form  a 
cold  dish,  it  can  cool  at  its  leisure  (or  at  yours)  in  the 
poaching  wine.  This  particular  recipe  is  for  a  hot  dish.  And 
incidentally,  I  took  a  calculated  risk  by  poaching  directly. 
Had  I  been  really  doubtful  about  the  tenderness,  I  would 
have  given  the  wine  a  longer  time  to  do  its  work  by  letting 
the  breasts  marinate  in  the  vermouth  for  twenty-four  hours 
or  so  before  applying  any  heat.  I  could  also  have  used 
tenderizing  salt. 

While  they  are  poaching,  mince  about  3  oz.  shallots  and 
cook  them  in  butter.  They  are  not  to  brown.  Pour  in  the 
wine  left  from  the  poaching  and  reduce  it  to  half  a  cup- 
ful. Set  aside,  but  keep  warm. 

Heat  a  4  oz.  can  of  button  mushroom  caps  in  its  own 
liquid,  and  in  so  doing  reduce  that  liquid  by  half.  Set  aside, 
but  keep  warm. 

Beat  2  egg  yolks  into  2  cups  of  heavy  cream.  It  need  not 
be  sterilized;  you  aren't  going  to  try  to  keep  it  for  a  month 
or  so.  You  are  going  to  use  it  right  now.  Neither  does  it 
need  added  vitamins.  It  has  calories.  If  you  want  vitamins 
too,  take  a  pill.  Let  it  be  just  plain  heavy  cream,  the  kind 
any  cow  would  be  proud  of.  Keep  this  handy. 

Melt  about  5  Tbs.  butter  and  stir  into  it  2-3  Tbs.  flour. 
Cook  it  for  a  few  minutes  but  keep  it  white.  It  is  not  to 
brown. 

With  one  eye  on  this  roux,  strain  the  liquid  from  the 
mushrooms  into  the  wine-shallot  mixture  and  then  add  it 
to  the  roux.  Using  a  wire  whisk  for  stirring  will  prevent 
lumps  from  forming.  As  soon  as  it  thickens  take  it  off  heat 
and,  still  stirring,  add  the  cream-egg  mixture.  Return  it  to 
the  heat  and  cook  for  a  minute  or  two  until  it  is  steaming 
hot.  You  cannot  let  it  boil  because  it  is  very  thick  and  will 
stick  to  the  pan.  Furthermore,  it  is  cream  which  should 
never  boil.  It  has  to  be  hot,  however,  and  it  has  to  be  cooked. 
It  should  be  a  very  nice  creamy  yellow  in  color  and  it 
should  be  thick,  but  not  gummy.  If  it  seems  to  be  on  the 
gummy  side,  thin  it  with  more  cream.  Finish  it  with  an 
extra  lump  of  butter.  Taste  and  correct  seasoning  if  necessary. 
Then  pour  it  over  the  turkey  breasts  which  have  been  kept 
hot  on  a  hot  platter.  Decorate  it  with  the  mushroom  caps, 
slices  of  canned  black  truffle  or  anything  else  your  creative 
minds  have  devised.  Tuck  a  few  clusters  of  fresh  parsley 
or  watercress  around  the  edges  and  send  it  to  the  table. 

Should  you  wish  to  use  the  turkey  breasts  as  a  cold  dish 
for  a  buffet,  let  them  cool  in  the  poaching  wine  as  directed, 
drain  them  thoroughly,  and  then  set  them  on  a  cold  platter 
and  keep  them  cold. 
To  Do  A  Chaud-Froid 

Essentially  a  chaud-froid  sauce  is  very  much  like  the 
hot  sauce  described  above.  The  main  departure  is  that  in- 
stead of  all  that  flour  and  heavy  cream,  you  use  less  flour, 
partly  lighter  cream  and  you  add  some  of  the  broth  in 
order  to  make  the  characteristic  flavor  of  the  game  under 
preparation  more  pronounced.  You  may  also  wish  (or  need) 
to  add  gelatin  to  assure  a  sauce  that  will  set  well  and  stay 
set — particularly  if  the  service  is  going  to  be  prolonged. 

The  main  difficulty  in  doing  a  chaud-froid  is  that  the 
cook  must  be  patient  because  the  sauce  must  be  kept  at 
exactly  the  right  consistency  for  coating  the  meat  over 
a  period  of  time.  If  you  use  enough  gelatin  to  assure  a 
quick  set,  the  finished  product  will  chew  very  much  like  a 
mouthful  of  rubber  bands.  The  key  to  success  is  to  apply 
the  sauce  in  thin  layers  and  to  keep  the  meat  to  be  coated 
very  cold,  so  that  each  layer  sets  quickly.  Meanwhile,  and 
throughout  the  process  of  coating,  you  must  stir  the  sauce 


constantly  so  that  it  has  no  opportunity  to  set  up  in  the 
pan  or  even  form  a  film.  If  it  does,  you  have  to  start  all 
over — heat  it  until  it  becomes  liquid  and  then  cool  it  until 
it  again  will  coat  the  spoon  evenly  and  flow  smoothly  over 
the  last  layer  of  coating. 

Primarily,  the  whole  thing  is  a  matter  of  timing.  You  have 
to  ruin  one  or  two  practicing  on  the  family  until  you 
learn  by  instinct  when  to  set  the  pan  of  sauce  back  over  the 
hot  water  and  when  to  put  it  back  in  the  bowl  of  ice. 

On  the  final  layer  of  sauce — quickly,  before  it  sets  for- 
ever— place  the  decorations  that  you  have  previously  planned 
out  and,  if  you  are  wise,  have  laid  out  to  scale  on  waxed 
paper!  These  are  usually  raw  or  cooked  vegetables  which 
are  cut  into  flower  shapes  .  .  .  tulip  forms  from  pimiento  or 
beet  .  .  .  cross-cut  slices  of  carrot  or  cucumber  with  serrated 
edges  .  .  .  petals  from  hard-cooked  egg  white  with  a  slice 
of  stuffed  olive  for  a  center  .  .  .  stems  and  leaves  of  green 
pepper  or  parsley  ...  a  "grassy"  base  line  of  chopped  chives, 
etc. 

One  thing  I  neglected  to  mention  is  that  the  meat  in  a 
chaud-froid  should  always  be  boned.  A  chaud-froid,  if  not 
difficult,  is  at  least  complicated  and  tedious  to  prepare,  and 
I  always  think  that  if  anyone  goes  to  this  much  trouble 
there  must  be  an  ulterior  motive  somewhere.  In  this  case, 
I  think  the  object  is  to  produce  a  dish  that  is  absolutely 
foolproof  from  the  carving  and  serving  standpoint.  Over- 
looking a  bone  would  defeat  this,  you  see. 
To  Do  Turkey  Breast  In  Aspic 

You  have  nothing  to  do  here  but  use  that  lovely  broth. 
Usually  it  has  sufficient  jellying  qualities  without  the  addi- 
tion of  commercial  gelatin.  The  method  is  the  same  as  for 
a  chaud-froid:  it  goes  on  a  layer  at  a  time,  and  must  be 
kept  at  the  proper  consistency  while  being  applied.  The 
decoration  is  the  same,  or  you  can  make  a  thin  sheet  of 
firm  aspic  in  a  jelly  roll  pan  and  cut  shapes  from  it  with  the 
little  cutters  which  are  sold  for  just  such  a  purpose. 
To  Make  Pate  In  Aspic 

Basically,  a  pate  is  a  meat  loaf.  In  this  case  it  is  a  wild 
turkey  loaf.  Instead  of  making  a  roll,  take  all  the  meat 
(except  the  breast)  and  grind  it  at  least  twice.  It  should 
be  minced  very  fine.  As  with  any  meat  loaf,  you  can  add 
whatever  fancy  dictates.  That  excludes  bread  crumbs  or 
vegetables  but  includes  any  other  wild  fowl  you  may  have 
on  hand  that  for  one  reason  or  another  is  not  suitable  to 
different  preparation.  You  will  also  need  a  certain  amount 
of  fat — for  the  pate  itself  and  to  line  the  pan  in  which  it 
wiU  be  cooked.  If  you  happen  to  have  cooked  a  wild  goose 
recently,  you  can  use  the  goose  fat  in  the  pate.  A  scant  cup- 
ful of  goose  fat  to  about  3  pounds  of  lean  meat  is  a  reason- 
able ratio.  Without  goose  fat,  %  lb.  of  extra  pork  fat 
ground  with  the  lean  meat  will  do.  Season  it  as  highly  or  as 
mildly  as  taste  dictates. 

The  pan  in  which  it  bakes  must  be  lined  very  carefully 
and  evenly  with  fresh  pork  fat  which  is  1/4  inch  thick.  It  is 
important  that  the  thickness  be  even — otherwise,  you  will 
be  trimming  and  shaping  like  a  sculptor  to  make  it  fit  the 
aspic.  Pack  the  seasoned,  ground  meat  into  the  pan  lined 
with  pork  fat  and  leave  the  same  i/4  inch  for  a  layer  of 
fat  on  top.  This  keeps  the  meat  moist  and  prevents  the 
top  from  browning  or  forming  a  crust.  Cook  it  in  a 
moderate  oven  until  well  done. 

Peel  off  the  top  layer  of  fat  and  throw  it  away.  Care- 
fully drain  off  any  liquid  fat  that  is  in  the  pan  while  it  is 
still  hot  and  liquid.  Unmold  it  on  foil  in  a  place  where  any 
fat  you  may  have  missed  will  not  make  more  mess  than 
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1969  Deer  Season-West 


(Continued  from   page    12) 


antlered  buck  kill  was  20%  greater  than  in  1968,  with  a 
total  of  10,089  animals  harvested.  In  the  14  counties  in 
which  a  doe  was  legal  on  the  last  day,  23%  of  the  total 
kill  were  does. 

(3)  When  compared  with  figures  on  record  for  the  last 
five  years,  production  figures  indicate  that  deer  production 
remained  stable  this  year.  The  condition  of  the  herds  is 
very  good  in  that  the  average  weights  of  hog  dressed  bucks 
was  95  pounds  with  36  percent  spikes.  However,  in  District 
#7  the  average  weight  was  90  pounds  with  52  percent 
spikes. 

(4)  Hunting  pressure  increased  by  10.5  percent  in  all 
counties  west  of  the  Blue  Ridge.  Hunter  success  for  the 
13  counties  having  damage  stamps  was  9.7  percent. 

(5)  Generally  speaking,  the  entire  season  can  be  charac- 
terized as  having  almost  perfect  hunting  weather.  There  was 
about  y2  inch  of  rain  on  the  third  day  of  the  season. 


(6)  The  total  kill  was  16.3%  of  the  pre-season  popula- 
tion estimate. 

It  seems  clear  that  excellent  hunting  weather  and  increased 
hunting  pressure  accounted  for  at  least  half,  and  possibly 
more,  of  the  total  increase  in  deer  kill  in  1969. 

The  evidence  does  not  indicate  an  over-harvest  because 
the  doe  kill  was  only  23%,  of  the  total  kill  in  those  counties 
where  does  were  harvested.  On  the  other  hand,  the  good 
condition  of  the  herds  in  these  same  counties  would  indicate 
that  we  are  not  overpopulated  in  terms  of  the  range  ca- 
pacity. Since  we  have  had  an  increase  in  harvest  of  good 
quality  deer,  there  seems  to  be  no  biological  reason  for  a 
change  in  the  type  of  season  we  had  in  1969. 

This  conclusion  may  not  hold  for  District  #7,  since  there 
was  a  decline  in  deer  quality  in  terms  of  weight  and  antler 
development  and  a  24.8  percent  increase  in  harvest  with  a 
"bucks  only"  season.  This  is  especially  true  of  Grayson, 
Smyth  and  Wythe  Counties  where  the  antlered  buck  harvest 
was  around  300  deer. 


DEER  HARVEST-1969-WEST 


•Counties  with 

'Bucks  Only"  season. 

County 

Gun  Harvest 

Bow  Harvest 

Total  Legal  Harvest 

% 

Antl. 

Male 

Female 

Total 

Male 

Female 

Total 

Male 

Female 

Total 

Does 

Bucks 

Alleghany 

638 

158 

796 

5 

0 

5 

643 

158 

801 

20% 

5% 

Augusta 

994 

242 

1,236 

5 

4 

9 

999 

246 

1,245 

20% 

925 

Bath 

1,524 

431 

1,955 

4 

3 

7 

1,528 

434 

1,962 

22% 

1,398 

*Bland 

218 

218 

4 

2 

6 

222 

2 

224 

220 

Botetourt 

735 

204 

939 

5 

2 

7 

740 

206 

946 

22% 

678 

Buchanan 

-  Closed  - 

♦Carroll 

32 

32 

32 

32 

0 

32 

Clarke 

73 

27 

100 

1 

2 

3 

74 

29 

103 

28% 

65 

Craig 

620 

241 

861 

5 

5 

10 

625 

246 

871 

28% 

551 

*  Dickenson 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

*  Floyd 

31 

31 

31 

31 

0 

31 

Frederick 

469 

123 

592 

1 

3 

4 

470 

126 

596 

22% 

432 

Giles 

419 

156 

575 

12 

13 

25 

431 

169 

600 

28% 

380 

*  Grayson 

281 

281 

8 

7 

15 

289 

7 

296 

287 

Highland 

712 

177 

889 

6 

2 

8 

718 

179 

897 

20% 

664 

*Lee 

38 

38 

38 

38 

38 

*  Montgomery 

35 

35 

1 

2 

3 

36 

2 

38 

36 

Page 

225 

53 

278 

5 

2 

7 

230 

55 

285 

20% 

214 

*  Pulaski 

116 

116 

4 

8 

12 

120 

8 

128 

120 

*  Roanoke 

19 

19 

19 

19 

0 

19 

Rockbridge 

598 

124 

722 

0 

2 

2 

598 

126 

724 

17% 

560 

Rockingham 

1,215 

363 

1,578 

11 

6 

17 

1,226 

369 

1,595 

23% 

1,116 

♦Russell 

23 

23 

23 

23 

23 

*  Scott 

70 

70 

70 

70 

70 

Shenandoah 

623 

241 

864 

8 

5 

13 

631 

246 

877 

28% 

557 

*  Smyth 

289 

289 

10 

3 

13 

299 

3 

302 

297 

♦Tazewell 

75 

75 

1 

1 

75 

1 

76 

75 

Warren 

266 

95 

361 

12 

2 

14 

278 

97 

375 

25% 

249 

♦Washington 

128 

128 

2 

3 

5 

130 

3 

133 

130 

♦Wise 

20 

20 

20 

20 

20 

♦Wythe 

295 

295 

5 

7 

12 

300 

7 

307 

300 

Total 

10,787 

2,635 

13,422 

114 

84 

198 

10,901 

2,719 

13,620 

20% 

10,089 

1968 

8,841 

1,831 

10,672 

119 

82 

201 

8,960 

1,913 

10,873 

18% 

8,386 

When   compared   with   the  1968   deer  harvest,   there  was   a  25.3'/r    increase  in   total    kill;    42.1%    increase   in   doe   kUl;    and   20.3%    increase   in   antlered 
deer  kill. 


Let's  Cook  Gobbler  (Continued  from   page    19) 

you  can  cope  with.  When  cool  enough  to  handle  comfortably, 
peel  off  the  rest  of  the  pork  fat  and  discard  it.  When  perfectly 
cool,  wrap  it  up  in  the  foil  and  chill  it  thoroughly. 

Next,  wash  the  pan  in  which  you  baked  the  pate,  and 
chill  it.  It  has  now  to  be  lined  with  aspic.  The  easiest  way 
to  accomplish  this,  is  to  pour  turkey  broth  into  jelly  roll 
pans  (two  should  be  ample)  to  a  depth  of  1/4  inch — the 
same  thickness  as  the  pork  fat.  When  the  aspic  is  firm, 
simply  cut  it  as  you  did  the  pork  fat,  to  the  size  and  shape 
of  the  pan  and  line  the  pan  with  it.  There  will  be  some 
spaces  where  it  meets  at  the  corners  and  these  are  filled 
with  soft  aspic  which  is  just  on  the  verge  of  solidity  so 
that   it  sets  quickly  as   it  touches   the  cold  pan   and   does 


not  run  all  over  the  place.  Chill  the  whole  thing  thoroughly. 

Now,  unwrap  the  pate,  take  the  aspic  lined  pan  from  the 
refrigerator  and  gently  ease  the  pate  into  the  prepared  aspic 
lining.  Coat  the  top  with  more  aspic  which  is  soft  enough 
to  flow  on  smoothly  and  chill  until  serving  time. 

When  you  unmold  it  on  the  serving  platter,  it  can  be 
prettily  dressed  up  with  crisp  greens  and  with  shapes 
cut  from  the  leftover  aspic  sheets. 

It  is  a  very  versatile  preparation.  It  can  be  used  at  a 
cocktail  party,  in  which  case  you  would  set  out  one  or  two 
kinds  of  firm  bread  cut  in  very  thin,  small  slices,  and  let 
each  guest  help  himself.  Cut  into  even  slices,  which  are 
then  placed  on  crisp  greens;  it  makes  a  pleasant  first 
course  for  dinner.  It  also  makes  an  elegant  luncheon  entree. 
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By  DR.  J.  J.  MURRAY 

Lexington 


THIS  month  we  come  to  one  of  our  smallest  birds,  the 
golden-crowned  kinglet.  Small  at  it  is,  it  carries  a  high- 
sounding  scientific  name,  Regulus  satrapa  satrapa.  It 
is  only  about  four  inches  long,  its  wing  slightly  more  than 
two  inches  long,  and  its  tail  less  than  two  inches. 

In  the  winter  that  golden-crowned  kinglet  can,  of  course, 
be  seen  anywhere  in  Virginia.  At  nesting  time,  however, 
it  is  with  us  a  bird  only  of  the  high  mountains.  It  belongs 
in  cold  regions.  In  Canada  it  nests  down  to  sea  level.  Birds 
that  nest  as  far  south  as  Massachusetts  must  seek  the  moun- 
tains. In  Virginia  it  must  turn  for  its  summer  home  to  the 
highest  mountains  we  have. 

Except  for  the  ruby-throated  hummingbird,  this  is  in 
Virginia  our  smallest  bird.  Three  and  a  half  to  four  inches 
long,  it  is  only  slightly  larger  than  a  hummingbird,  al- 
though its  body  is  thicker.  Its  back  is  olive-green,  the  wings 
and  tail  darker.  The  distinctive  markings  are  on  the  head. 
The  cap  of  the  male  is  reddish-orange.  The  line  over  the 
eye  is  white,  with  a  black  line  between  this  and  the  cap. 
In  the  female  the  markings  are  similar,  except  that  in  the 


eye-stripe  the  orange  is  replaced  by  yellow.  This  kinglet  is 
not  only  one  of  our  smallest,  it  is  one  of  our  most  beautiful 
birds. 

The  nest  is  not  easy  to  find.  It  is  small,  built  in  conifers, 
and  usually  fairly  high,  even  up  to  50  or  60  feet.  About  the 
only  way  to  locate  it  is  quietly  to  wait  and  watch  the 
birds  go  to  it.  The  eggs  are  small,  slightly  more  than  half 
an  inch  long,  but  the  nest  is  full  of  them.  Sometimes  there 
are  as  many  as  ten.  They  are  beautiful,  basically  cream 
colored,  varying  much  in  intensity  of  shade,  and  mottled  with 
pale  brown  markings. 

The  song  of  the  golden-crowned  kinglet  is  well  described 
by  the  great  New  England  ornithologist.  Dr.  William  Brew- 
ster. In  the  first  volume  of  The  Auk  in  1884  he  states  that 
it  "begins  with  a  succession  of  five  or  six  fine,  shrill,  high- 
pitched,  somewhat  faltering  notes,  and  ends  with  a  short, 
rapid,  rather  explosive  warble.  The  opening  notes  are  given 
in  a  rising  key,  but  the  song  falls  rapidly  at  the  end.  The 
whole  may  be  expressed  as  follows:  tzee,  tzee,  tzee,  tzee,  ti, 
ti,  ter,  ti-ti-ti-li." 
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Virginia  Anglers  Club 
Presents  Trophy  Plus  Check 


At  Its  ninth  annual  banquet  in  Richmond  the 
Virginia  Anglers  Club  awarded  its  donation 
of  $300  to  the  Virginia  Institute  ot  Marine 
Science.  Presentation  was  nnade  by  club  presi- 
dent Jack  L  Eure  (left)  to  Dr.  William  J.  Har- 
gi$,  Jr.,  director  of  the  Institute.  Dr.  Hargis 
stated  that  the  gift  would  be  applied  toward 
the  library  fund  for  graduate  students  of  the 
Institute's  Wetlands  Study,  and  expressed  the 
hope  that  the  amount  would  be  matched  by  a 
federal  grant  of  a  like  sum. 


Pesticides  Monitoring  Program,  which 
also  involves  pesticides  research  by 
State  and  other  Federal  agencies.  The 
agency  samples  fish  at  key  spots  across 
the  nation,  also. 

Residues  generally  were  highest  in 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Flyways  and 
lowest  in  the  Central  Flyway.  The  duck 
wings  analyzed  were  collected  from 
hunters  all  over  the  country. 

Almost  4,000  starlings  were  collected 
from  124  sites  nationwide.  Every  sample 
contained  dieldrin  in  addition  to  DDT 
and  its  metabolites.  Other  insecticides 
detected  in  starlings  were  heptachlor 
epoxide,   lindane   and   BHC. 

Objectives  of  monitoring  are  to  deter- 
mine long-range  trends  in  distribution 
and  amounts  of  persistent  pesticides  in 
the   environment. 

Hunt  Club  Maintains  Year-round 
Activity 


The  President's  trophy,  top  prize  awarded  an- 
nually by  the  Virginia  Anglers  Club  for  the 
most  outstanding  fish  caught  in  local  waters, 
was  presented  to  Bernard  Skydanek,  Jr.,  by 
club  president  Jack  L.  Eure,  at  the  club's  an- 
nual banquet.  This  is  the  third  time  Bernard 
has  won  the  coveted  trophy  during  the  club's 
nine  year  history.  The  trophy  is  thus  retired  to 
his  permanent  possession.  His  wife,  right, 
helps  him  hold  his  well-earned  loot. 

DDT  Found  in  All  Mallards, 
Black  Ducks  and  Starlings 

All  mallard  or  black  duck  wings  and 
all  starlings  tested  in  recent  years  have 
contained  DDT  or  its  metabolites,  DDE 
or  DDD,  the  Interior  Department's  Bu- 
reau of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife 
reports. 

Residues  found  thus  far  in  ducks  are 
below  levels  known  to  be  dangerous  to 
humans,  but  long-range  effects  on  the 
ducks  themselves  have  not  yet  been 
determined.  The  starling  carried  a  much 
heavier  pesticide  concentration,  prob- 
ably reflecting  their  feeding  habits. 

The  Bureau  has  been  sampling  star- 
lings and  ducks  as  part  of  the  National 


The  Qiief  Powhatan  Hunt  Club  of 
Prince  Edward  County  doesn't  let  the 
coming  and  going  of  hunting  season 
govern  the  extent  of  fellowship  and  con- 
servation work  they  enjoy.  The  club 
meets  weekly  before,  during  and  after 
hunting  season,  usually  incorporating 
some  good  eats  along  with  their  more 
important  business.  The  membership  is 
shown  above  at  their  annual  steak  fry. 
Former  game  war- 
den Harry  Townes 
serves  as  judge  dur- 
ing a  kangaroo  court 
where  all  members 
were  fined  at  least 
enough  to  pay  for 
the  hefty  sea  steak 
dinner  they  had  just 
enjoyed. 

One  of  many  food 
plantings  planted  by 
the  club  on  its 
leased  acreage  gives 
welcome  cover  and 
food  to  game  during 
critical  winter 
months. 


Company's  Pollution  Battle  Praised 

Richmond's  Ideal  Fishing  Float  Com- 
pany was  recognized  at  the  recent  Na- 
tional Sporting  Goods  Association  con- 
vention in  Chicago  by  presentation  of 
the  group's  Leadership  Award,  the 
highest  in  the  industry.  The  selection  of 
Ideal  was  based  primarily  on  the  com- 
pany's firm  and  consistent  fight  against 
pollution  during  the  past  several  years. 
The  company  has  stressed  the  import- 
ance of  a  constant  effort  to  improve 
the  quality  of  our  waters  in  its  national 
advertising  and  through  distribution  of 
foil  tackle  box  stickers  to  interested 
dealers  and  fishermen.  Some  50,000  of 
these  stickers  have  been  distributed  to 
date,  according  to  company  vice-presi- 
dent J.  B.  Jackson.  "We've  kept  up 
our  campaign  against  pollution  for  a 
long  time,  and  during  periods  when 
such  an  attitude  wasn't  nearly  as  popu- 
lar as  it  is  today,"  Jackson  said.  Anglers 
are  urged  to  write  to  the  company  for 
one  of  the  "Fight  Pollution"  stickers  or, 
better  yet,  have  your  sporting  goods 
dealer  get  a  supply. 


J.  B.  Jackson  (left),  Vice  President-Sales  of 
Ideal  Fishing  Float  Co.,  Inc.,  Richmond,  Virginia, 
is  shown  accepting  the  Leadership  Award  given 
Ideal  as  Fishing  Tackle  Manufacturer  of  the 
Year.  Ideal  was  cited  for  its  leading  role  in 
the  fight  against  pollution  over  the  years.  The 
presentation  is  being  made  by  C.  C.  Johnson 
Spink,  editor  and  publisher  of  THE  SPORTING 
GOODS  DEALER. 


VJS. 


FIGHT 
POLLUTION 


IDEAL  FISHING  FLOAT  COMPANY  OFFERS  THIS  SYMBOL   . 

mafh  ol   Ihe   'igf>l   agains'   pollution    m   ewety   (cm   Jnd  every 
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S.  J.  Fariss 

The  Virginia  Federation  of  Garden 
Club's  first  Conservation  Scholarship  was 
awarded  in  1969  to  Samuel  Joe  Fariss 
of  Gladys,  Virginia.  Farm  boy,  third 
highest  in  his  William  Campbell  High 
graduating  class,  active  in  baseball,  foot- 
ball, Beta  Club,  and  in  F.F.A.  on  all 
levels,  Joe  received  the  American  Farmer 
Degree  in  1968,  highest  F.F.A.  degree. 
Presently  a  senior  at  V.P.I,  majoring 
in  agronomy,  he  hopes  to  earn  a  Mas- 
ter's Degree  and  work  for  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service  or  the  Extension 
Service. 

RNHS  Provides  Camperships 

Three  student  members  of  the  Rich- 
mond Natural  History  Society  were 
awarded  camperships  (one  half  expenses 
for  a  two-week  session)  to  Nature 
Camp  in  Rockbridge  County  by  the 
Society  on  January  21,   1970. 

All  student  Society  members  had 
been  invited  to  participate  in  a  Camper- 
ship  Award  Contest  and  to  write  a 
paper  covering  the  following  topics: 
"My  experience  in  nature  study,"  "What 
I  can  do  to  help  with  conservation  of 
nature,"  and  "Why  I  want  to  go  to 
Nature  Camp."  Winners  were:  Jonathan 
Roszell,  11,  6th  grade,  and  Keith  Anne 
Roszell,  10,  5th  grade,  both  children  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  K.  Roszell  of  Rich- 
mond, and  Danny  Bendall,  11,  5th 
grade,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donnelly  C. 
Bendall  of  Richmond. 

Nature  Camp,  which  offers  concen- 
trated instruction  in  plant,  bird,  wild- 
life, soil  and  water  resources,  is  op- 
erated by  the  Virginia  Federation  of 
Garden  Clubs,  Inc.,  from  late  June  until 


YOUTH 


the  middle  of  August.  There  are  four 
two-week  sessions.  The  camp  is  located 
on  Big  Mary's  Creek  in  the  George 
Washington  National  Forest,  three  and 
a  half  miles  from  Vesuvius,  Virginia. 

—HELENA  DEAN 

Richmond  Natural  History  Soc. 

1970  NATURE  CAMP  DATES 

Grades 

June  21-July  4 9,  10,  11,  12 

July  5-July  18 7,  8 

July  19-Aug.  1  6,  7 

Aug.  2-Aug.  15 5,  6 

Letter  From  Vickie 

.  .  .  Here  at  Nature  Camp  you  have  a 
chance  to  be  yourself  and  you  learn  to 
like  people  for  what  they  are — not  what 
they  can  do  for  you.  For  once  in  my 
life,  I  feel  that  I'm  seeing  nature  as  it 
really  is.  The  quiet  beauty  makes  you 
ask  "Why?"  and  really  want  to  know 
the  answer.  I've  had  so  much  fun  shar- 
ing funny  experiences  and  serious 
thoughts  with  people  whom  I've  really 
come  to  like  and  respect.  It's  so  dif- 
ferent from  school!  It's  a  lot  more 
meaningful  when  you  can  see  what 
you've  been  studying. 

I  hope  I  will  never  outgrow  the  mem- 
ories of  Nature  Camp  and  become  so 
involved  in  my  own  little  world  that  I 
don't  have  time  to  fight  pollution  and 
other  things  which  are  unnatural  .... 
—VICKIE  BEASLEY 
New  Director 

A  young  man  from  Gloucester,  Vir- 
ginia— Brent  C.  Heath — has  been  chosen 
by  the  Virginia  Federation  of  Garden 
Clubs  as  Nature  Camp  Executive  Di- 
rector. A  former  "Best  All-Round"  Na- 
ture Camper  himself,  educated  at  Ro- 
anoke and  Old  Dominion  Colleges, 
Mr.  Heath  replaces  Mrs.  Fred  Schil- 
ling of  Afton  (honorary  life  presi- 
dent of  the  Federation's  Board  of 
Trustees),  whose  many  years  of  Camp 
directorship  were  recognized  with  a 
commendation  and  plaque  by  the  Vir- 
ginia Chapter  of  the  Soil  Conservation 
Society  of  America  at  its  1969  annual 
meeting  in  the  Continuing  Education 
Center  at  V.P.I.  Mrs.  Schilling  is  the 
first  woman  in  Virginia  to  be  so 
honored. 


Conservation  Taught  Teens  at 
Nature  Camp 

River  Road  Garden  Club  has  con- 
verted two  teenage  girls  into  enthusi- 
astic disciples  for  conservation.  The 
girls,  Susan  Hellams,  daughter  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Ralph  D.  Hellams,  and  Vickie 
Beasley,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
William  G.  Beasley,  spent  last  July  at 
Nature  Camp  at  Vesuvius,  near  Afton, 
courtesy  of  the  garden  club. 

Their  initial  interest  in  conservation 
and  nature,  though  slight,  was  one  rea- 
son they  were  chosen  to  attend  the  camp. 
Both  are  honor  students  in  the  9th  grade 
at  Tuckahoe  High  School,  another  fac- 
tor which  weighed  heavily  in  the  club's 
decision,  said  Mrs.  J.  B.  Hickok,  project 
chairman  for  the  garden  club. 

Camp  studies  included  astronomy,  bot- 
any, ecology,  entomology,  forestry,  geol- 
ogy and  herpetology,  the  study  of  snakes. 
Instructors  were  professors  from  the 
University  of  Virginia,  Virginia  Poly- 
technic Institute,  forest  rangers  and 
counselors  who  had  taken  special  train- 
ing. 

Susan  and  Vickie  received  merit 
badges  for  essays  they  wrote  on  the 
camping  experience  and  each  was  given 
a  Wildlife  magazine  subscription.  Vickie 
was  named  "Best  All-Round  Camper" 
and  Susan  received  botany  and  forestry 
awards.  She  was  given  a  book.  The 
Flower  Family  Album. 

—GRACE  HOLMAN 
Richmond  Times-Dispatch 

Back     home     after     Nature     Camp     experience, 

Susan   Hellams  and   Vickie   Beasley   review  a   bit 

of  botany. 

G.    Holman    photo,    courtesy   Richmond    Timea-Dis- 
patch 
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Virginia  SalnA^ater  Sport  Fishing  Atlas 


SAiJWATei  ;? 


Virginia  Saltwater  Sport  Fishing  At- 
las, the  most  complete  Virginia  fishing 
guide  ever  assembled,  is  now  available. 

The  atlas  covers  a  text  on  saltwater 
fishing,  calendar  on  saltwater  fishing, 
Virginia  saltwater  fishing  tournament, 
citations,  saltwater  fishing  areas,  tide 
tables,  legend  and  index  to  charts, 
index  to  US  Coast  and  Geodetic  Sur- 
vey Charts,  aids  to  navigation,  loops 
and  knots,  boating  safety  laws,  weekly 
fishing  reports,  marine  and  related  fea- 
tures, camping  facilities  and  Virginia 
saltwater  sport  fishing  features. 

Copy  or  copies  of  the  Virginia  Salt- 
water Sport  Fishing  Atlas  may  be  ob- 
tained at  $5.38  per  copy  from  the 
Alexandria  Drafting  Company,  P.  0. 
Box  5012,  417  E.  Clifford  Avenue, 
Alexandria,  Virginia  22305. 


SAMPLE  FISHING  CHART  (REDUCED)  FROM  VIRGINIA  SALTWATER  FISHING  ATLAS. 
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Trouble-Shooting! 
Get  to  the  Seat  of  the  Problem 

Not  too  long  ago  one  of  the  outboard 
motor  manufacturers  received  an  irate 
letter  from  a  customer.  He  complained 
that  every  time  he  carried  a  full  load 
of  passengers  aboard  his  boat,  the  en- 
gine couldn't  produce  enough  power  to 
get  it  up  on  plane. 

After  a  thorough  investigation  the 
problem  was  located.  It  wasn't  any- 
thing complicated.  The  rear  seat  in  the 
boat  was  resting  on  the  fuel  line.  Every 
time  someone  sat  down,  the  extra 
weight  pinched  the  line  and  restricted 
the   passage   of    fuel! 

It  may  sound  like  a  fairy  tale,  but 
it's  not.  It  was  just  one  more  example 
of  little  things  causing  big  problems. 
They  could  all  be  avoided  if  owners  did 
a  little  checking  on  their  own  when 
troubled  with  hard  starting,  rough  idling 
or  an  engine  that  won't  start.  They 
prepared  the  following  trouble  shooting 
guide  for  a  fuel  system.  Armed  with 
your  owner's  manual,  it  will  save  you 
hours  of  needless  frustration. 

Fuel  Supply  —  This  sounds  pretty 
simple,  but  it's  step  No.  1.  Is  the  tank 
empty?  You'd  be  surprised  how  much 
trouble  shooting  stops  right  there. 

Fuel  lines  and  Connectors — The  fuel 
line  may  be  pinched  or  restricted.  Grasp 
the  line  and  follow  it  from  tank  to 
engine.  At  the  same  time,  check  for 
punctures  or  breaks.  Electrician's  tape 
will  serve  as  a  temporary  solution,  but 
replace  the  line  as  soon  as  possible. 
Check  all  connectors  and  coupling.  One 
could  be  loose  or  defective,  restricting 
the  flow  of  fuel  to  the  engine. 

Fuel  Tank — Many  of  today's  tanks 
are  non-pressurized.  They  must  receive 
a  supply  of  air  through  a  small  vent 
located  on  top  of  the  tank.  Make  sure  it 
is  open  and  nothing  is   blocking  it. 

Fuel  Filter  and  Bowl — The  fuel  bowl 
is  located  on  the  engine  and  fuel  passes 
through  it  and  the  filter  before  entering 
the  carburetor.  The  filter  can  be  clogged 
with  gummy  deposits.  A  periodic  clean- 
ing is  best;  don't  postpone  replacing 
the  filter  if  it  is  beyond  cleaning. 
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1970    Trout    Stocking    Plan  (Continued  from  page  9) 


LEGEND: 

•—National   Forest  Waters 
B — Broolt  Trout 
R — Rainbow   Trout 
BR — Brown    Trout 


HENRY  CO. 

Smith   River 

HIGHLAND   CO. 

Bullpasture   River 
Crab   Run 

S.   F.   Potomac  River 
Laurel    Foric 
Jackson    River 
Back  Creek 
Benson    Run* 
Laurel  Run* 

LEE  CO. 

Hardy's  Creek 

Dry  Creek 

Martins   Creek 

North    Fork    Powell    River 


Period  Stocked 
Preseason     May  June 


B,R,BR        B,R,BR       R.BR 


B.R.BR 

B.R.BR 

R.BR 

B.R 

B.R 

R 

B,R 

B,R 

B,R 

B,R 

B.R.BR 

B,R,BR 

R.BR 

B.R 

B.R 

B 

B 

B 

B 

R 

R 

R 

R 

R 

R,BR 

B.R 

B.R 

B,R 

B.R 

R 

Interested    sportsman    helps    release    some    of    the    thousands    of    trout 
stocked  in  the  Smith  River. 


MADISON    CO. 

Garth   Run 

B.R 

B.R 

R.BR 

Hughes   River 

B,R 

B.R 

R.BR 

Rapidan  River  (fish-for-fun  stream) 

R 

Robinson  River 

B,R 

R 

Rose  River 

B.R 

R 

MONTGOMERY   CO. 

Tom's  Creek 

B.R 

R 

S.  Fork  Roanoke  River  &  Bottom's 

Creek 

B.R.BR 

B.R.BR 

R.BR 

Poverty  Creek* 

R 

R 

Craig  Creek* 

R 

R 

NELSON   CO. 

Tye  River 

B.R.BR 

B.R.BR 

R.BR 

North   Fork  Tye   River 

B.R 

B.R. 

R.BR 

Stony    Creek 

B.R 

B.R 

R 

Rockfish   River 

B.R 

B,R 

PAGE  CO. 

East  Fork  Hawksbill  Creek 

B.R 

B.R 

Hawksbill  Creek 

B.R 

B.R 

Cub   Run* 

B,R 

B,R 

B.R 

Pitt  Spring  Run* 

B.R 

B.R 

R 

Brown   Run* 

B 

Upper  Passage  Creek* 

B.R 

R 

APRIL,  1970 

Action    at   a    bend    of  the    Smith    River  several   miles    north    of    Bassett. 


PATRICK  CO. 


Dan   River   (below 

Powerhouse) 

B,R 

B,R,BR 

R.BR 

Dan   River   (above 

Powerhouse) 

B,R 

B.R 

Rock  Castle  Cree 

c 

B,R 

B.R 

Round  Meadow  C 

reek 

B.R 

B.R 

North   Fork   Mayo 

Creek 

B,R 

B.R 

South   Fork   Mayo 

Creek 

B.R 

B.R 

Poorhouse    Creek 

B,R 

Big   Ivy  Creek 

B.R 

B.R 

Ararat  River 

B.R 

PULASKI  CO. 

Big   Laurel   Creek 

B.R 

B.R 

West  Fork  Peak  Creek 

B.R 

R 

Tract    Fork* 

R 

RAPPAHANNOCK 

CO. 

Piney    Branch 

B.R 

B.R 

North  Fork  Thornton  River 

B,R 

B.R 

Rush  River 

B.R 

B.R 

R 

ROANOKE   CO. 

Roanoke  River 

B.R.BR 

B.R.BR 

Tinker   Creek 

B,R 

B.R 

Glade   Creek 

B.R.BR 

B.R 

ROCKBRIDGE   CO. 

Mill    Creek 

B,R 

B,R 

Irish   Creek 

B.R 

B.R 

R.BR 

South    River 

B,R 

B.R.BR 

R.BR 

Hayse    Creek 

B,R 

B.R 

R.BR 

Big    Mary's  Creek 

* 

B.R 

B.R 

Bratton's  Run* 

B 

Elk    Creek* 

R 

R 

(Continued  on  page  26) 


Angler   gets   his  landing    net  under  a   frisky  trout  as   others  work   riffle 

below. 
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1970    Trout    Stocking    Plan  (Continued  from   page  25) 


LEGEND: 

*_ 

-National 

Forest 

Waters 

B- 

-Brook  Trout 

R- 

-Rainbow 

Trout 

BR 

— Brown 

Trout 

ROCKINGHAM  CO. 

North   Fork  Shenandoah   River 

German  River 

Dry   River 

Briery    Branch 

Silver    Lake 

Lake  Shenandoah 

Boones  Run* 

Long  Run* 

Shoemaker  River* 

Blacks    Run* 

Gum  Run* 

Skidmore  Fork* 

Union  Springs  Run* 

Slate    Lick    Run* 

Briery  Branch* 

RUSSELL  CO. 

Big    Cedar   Creek 
Big  Cedar     Creek   (fish-for-tun) 
SCOTT  CO. 

Little    Stony    Creek 
Stock  Creek 
Cove   Creek 
Big  Stony  Creek 
Devil's    Fork* 
Stony  Creek* 
Straight    Fork* 
Little  Stony  Creek* 
Cove   Creek* 
Mountain   Fork* 

SHENANDOAH    CO. 

Passage  Creek 

Big   Stony  Creek    (lower) 

Big  Stony  Creek   (Baysej 

Cedar   Creek 

Mill    Creek 

Little   Stony    (above  Woodstock 

Reservoir)* 
Little  Stony  (below  Woodstock 

Reservoir)* 
Paddy  Run* 
Cedar   Creek* 
Mountain    Run* 
Little   Passage   Creek* 
Peters    Mill    Creek* 
Tomahawk   Pond* 

SMYTH    CO. 

S.    Fork    Holston    River    (gorge) 

S.    Fork   Holston    River    (lower) 

Big   Laurel  Creek 

Staiey's  Creek 

Middle  Fork  Holston  River 

Cregger    Creek* 

Comers   Creek* 

Hurricane  Creek* 

Cressy  Creek* 

Houndshell  Creek* 

Dickey's  Creek* 

West   Fork   Nicks   Creek* 

East    Fork    Nicks    Creek* 

Canady   Creek* 

Little  Laurel  Creek* 

Raccoon    Branch* 

Roaring   Fork* 

TAZEWELL  CO. 

Wolf  Creek 

Cove  Creek 

Laurel   Creek 

Roaring    Fork 

Little  Tumbling   Creek 

Punch    &   Judy  Creek* 
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Period   Stocked 
Preseason      May  June 


B,R,BR 

B,R 

B,R 

B,R 

R 

R 

B,R 

B 

R 

B,R 

B 

B.R 

B 

R 

B,R 


B,R,BR 
R 


B,R 

B,R 

B,R 

B,R 

R 

R 

R 

R 

R 

R 


B,R,BR 

B.R.BR 

B,R 

B,R,BR 

B,R 

B,R 

R 

B,R 

B 

R 

B 

B,R 

R 


B.R.BR 

B.R.BR 

B,R 

B,R 

R 

R 

R 

R 


R.BR 

B,R 

B,R 

B,R 

B,R 

R 


B.R.BR 

B.R 

B,R 

B,R 

R 


B,R 

B 

B,R 

R 

R 

B.R 


B,R,BR 

B.R.BR 

B.R 

B.R.BR 

B,R 

B.R 

R 

B.R 

R 

R 

R 

B,R 

R 


R.BR 

B.R.BR 

B.R 

B,R 

R 

R 

R 

R 

R 

R 

R 

R 

R 

R 

R 

R 

R 


R,BR 

B,R 

B.R 

B,R 

B.R 


R.BR 
R  (Oct.) 


B   (Sept.) 


B.R.BR       R.BR 


R 

R  R 

B,R 

R 

R 

R  R 

R  R 

R  R 


R.BR 
R.BR 

R.BR 


R 
R 

R  (Oct.) 


R.BR 
R.BR 
R 
R 
R 


R 
R 

R 
R 


1970  Trout  Stocking  Plan 

WARREN  CO. 

Gooney   Run 

WASHINGTON    CO. 

White  Top   Laurel 
Tennessee  Laurel 
Green   Cove   Creek 
Big   Brumley  Creek 
Big    Tumbling    Creek 
Valley  Creek 
Straight    Branch* 

WISE  CO. 

S.   Fork  Powell   River 
Burns   Creek* 
Clear  Creek* 
High   Knob   Lake* 


Period   Stocked 
Preseason      May  June 


B.R 


B.R.BR 


B.R.BR 

B.R.BR 

R.BR 

B.R 

B,R 

R 

B.R 

B.R 

R 

B.R 

B.R 

R 

B.R 

B.R 

R 

B.R 

B.R 

R 

R 

R 

R 

B.R 
R 
R 
R 


B.R 

R 

R 


CLEAN-UP  TIME 
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Dementi  Studio  photo 

Governor    Linwood    Holton    signs   statement   soliciting   support  for   crusade 

to  eliminate  litter  during  "Clean-Up  Weeks  in  Virginia,"  April  6-18.  Shown 

with  the  Governor  are  leaders  in  Keep  Virginia  Beautiful,  Inc.,  Doctor  Paul 

D.  Sanders  (left),  Executive  Director,  and  Earl  J.  Shiflet,  President. 
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WYTHE  CO. 

Cripple   Creek 
Francis  Mill   Creek* 
East  Fork  Stony  Creek* 
East  Fork  Dry  Run* 
West   Fork  Dry  Run* 
Gullion    Fork* 
West  Fork  Reed  Creek* 
West    Fork    Peak   Creek* 


R.BR 

R 

R 

R 

R 

R 

R 

R 


R.BR         R,BR 

R 
R 
R 

R 
R 


Lakes  Stocked  By  Virginia  Commission  of  Game  and 
Inland   Fisheries 


Smith   Mountain   Lake 
Carvins  Cove 
Philpott  Reservoir 
Flannagan  Reservoir 
South   Holston   Reservoir 
Claytor  Lake 


Rainbow 
Rainbow 
Rainbow 
Rainbow 
Rainbow 
Rainbow 
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Commonwealth  of  Virginia 

Governors    Office 

KiCHMOND  23219 


Clean-Up  Weeks  in  Virginia 
April  6-18,  1970 


The  period  April  6-18,  1970,  falling 
as  it  does  just  prior  to  Historic  Garden  Week, 
has  been  designated  "Clean-Up  Weeks  in  Virginia." 
I  solicit  the  support  of  all  citizens,  industries, 
businesses,  and  organizations  of  the  Commonwealth 
in  this  State-wide  crusade  to  rid  our  highways, 
streets,  and  streams  of  the  ever-growing  volume 
of  litter.   Cities,  towns,  and  counties  are 
urged  to  inaugurate  vigorous  clean-up  campaigns 
in  cooperation  with  citizen  groups  to  preserve 
the  natural  beauty  of  Virginia. 

Virginia  pioneered  in  the  anti-litter 
movement  through  Keep  Virginia  Beautiful,  Inc., 
and  our  voluntary  efforts  against  littering 
have  brought  us  national  renown.   Litter  pre- 
vention is  everybody's  business,  and  1  call  upon 
every  citizen  to  assume  a  personal  feeling  of 
pride  and  responsibility  for  the  State's  beauty 
and  cleanliness. 

"Clean-Up  Weeks  in  Virginia"  afford 
everyone  an  opportunity  to  do  his  part  to  make 
our  state  more  attractive  to  industry  and  tourism, 
and  more  pleasing  to  all  Virginians. 


Governor 
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It's  [nlawfal  to  keep 


Wildlife  in 


Wildlife  is  the  property  of  the  State,  and  may  be  kept 
in  personal  possession  only  during  established  seasons, 
and  then  only  when  taken  by  lawful  means.  This  applies 
to  capturing  and  keeping  alive  as  well  as  killing.  It  Is 
illegal,  therefore,  to  possess  wild  birds  and  game 
animals,  dead  or  alive,  except  during  authorized  sea- 
sons, and  In  any  event  wildlife  protected  by  closed  sea- 
sons may  not  be  kept  In  captivity.  Species  protected 
by  closed  seasons  Include  bear,  deer,  fox,  rabbit, 
squirrel,  beaver,  mink,  muskrat,  opossum,  otter,  rac- 
coon, and  all  native  wild  birds  except  crows,  buzzards 
and  jays. 


Bear  cubs  are 
frequently  involved 
in  illegal  possession 
cases. 


Fawns  should  be  left  in  the 
woods — they're  safer  there,  and 
it's  unlawful  to  capture 
or  confine  them. 


GRAY  SQUIRREL 


COTTONTAIL 


RACCOON 

Although  game  species,  none 
of  the  above  mammals  may 
be  legally  kept  in  captivity. 
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